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The Quest for Security: 
Management's Role 


ARE WE BECOMING unduly security-mindéd 
as a nation? Should employee security be 
sought by individual or cooperative ac- 
tion, and should it be voluntary or com- 
pulsory? Are there many gaps in our 
present programs? 

These are some of the questions consid- 
@red in a recent report by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce,* which sketches 
the programs of worker security currently 
im existence and indicates the several 
“vacuum areas” left unfilled. Evidence that 
Americans have not as yet lost their ten- 
dencies toward personal thrift and self- 
Feliance is found by the study in the con- 
tinued high levels of personal savings and 
@thers forms of individual investment. For 
éxample, life insurance of more than $200 
Billion is held by over 80 million people, 
While home ownership—one of the earliest 
types of security known to man—has in- 
reased phenomenally during the past 
decade. 


Though major strides have been made, | 


in both the private and public sectors of 
@ur economy, in dealing with the short- 
and long-term economic hazards confront- 
ing the worker, the gaps left unfilled are 
still substantial. The report finds: In old- 
age retirement, even with the new amend- 
ments in effect, one out of four gainfully 
occupied individuals still lacks the protec- 
tion of social security benefits. Little has 
been done to provide protection against 
the risk of permanent and total disability. 
In unemployment compensation, two out of 
five workers are still not covered—though 
the system has existed nearly 14 years. 
Large numbers of workers are without 
protection against temporary off-the-job 
illnesses. In the field of medical care, the 


* Toward Worker Security, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington 6, D. C. 20 pages. 
25 cents. 
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most serious gaps found by the Chamber 
are the lack of protection against catas- 
trophic illness and the lack of any sound 
program to care for the medically indigent. 

A series of concrete actions that the 
business community as a whole might take 
to achieve sound worker security are sug- 
gested by the report: 


1. Advocate and support at the local, 
state, and national level sound gov- 
ernment policies aimed at providing 
a favorable climate in which business 
can operate toward a goal of maxi- 
mum stable employment. 

Take an active interest in the evolu- 
tion of legislative policy designed to 
provide for protection against the 
risks so common that government 
action is necessary to meet them. 
Study the fundamental needs of 
workers and recognize the existence 
of problem areas where constructive 
action is demanded for their solution. 

. Participate actively in the formation 
of a national policy on such prob- 
lems as the increasing proportion of 
aged in the population and the 
methods that can be devised to meet 
this growing problem. 


. Take the lead in pointing up in- 
adequacies in existing programs such 
as state unemployment compensation, 
state workmen’s compensation, and 
press for the increase of protection 
either through voluntary means or, 
where necessary, compulsory means 
against the risks of loss of income 
due to temporary illness. 

. Initiate and encourage the develop- 
ment of such programs as catas- 
trophe expense insurance in the field 
of health and promote the formation 
of local committees charged with the 
responsibility of improving health 
standards in their communities. 


At the individual company or plant level, 
the following steps are advocated: 


1. Top management officials should give 
continuing attention to the problems 
of employee welfare. 


. Comprehensive studies should be con- 
ducted aimed at determining real 





worker needs. These should cover 
not only the analysis of economic 
needs but also the determination of 
social and psychological needs. 
From these studies there may be 
developed a rounded program of 
worker security for the company or 
plant in keeping with the basic needs 
of the employees concerned and the 
ability of the company and its em- 
ployees to finance. 


In a growing, dynamic economy, con- 
cludes the report, there is no easy path to 
employee security. The road ahead is full 
of pitfalls and not only are there solutions 
that must be sought but there are question- 
able trends that must be examined. 


Use of Women Workers Facilitated 
By Job Engineering 


THE NUMBER OF WOMEN employed in indus- 
try has now reached the record level pre- 
vailing at the peak of World War II, when 
millions were working as replacements for 
men in the armed forces. By re-engineer- 
ing job methods and modifying machines 
and equipment, an increasing number of 
plants are successfully using women on 
“heavy” operations that heretofore have 
been considered almost exclusively men’s 
work. 

A noteworthy example of such job engi- 
neering is found at the Benicia Arsenal, 
in the San Francisco Bay Area. Here 
women now form about 30 per cent of the 
working force and are filling “heavy” jobs 
with marked success, according to a re- 
cent news letter of the Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Army, Civilian Personnel Di- 
vision. 

The jobs on which the women perform 
best, the arsenal reports, are those of 
crane operator, lift truck operator, fire 
control inspector, parts requirements plan- 
ner, and talleyman. Their work also is 
said to be satisfactory in most of the ar- 
senal’s other mechanical and warehouse 
jobs, including welding, toolroom opera- 
tion, and inspection. 

Benicia’s successful utilization of its 
women workers is credited to job engineer- 
ing. This, together with equipment mod- 
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ification and the increased use of power 
tools, has enabled the arsenal to make ex- 
tensive use of women in “heavy” opera- 
tions. 

An outstanding example of the success- 
ful use of women, the newsletter notes, is 
an employee who was hired during World 
War II as a student in the watch repair 
school. This woman now is a foreman 
and is in charge of a shop which operates 
on three shifts. She supervises 30 em- 
ployees, most of them men. 


AMA Wage and Salary Guide 
Becomes a College Text 


A NUMBER OF COLLEGES and universities 
are using The AMA Handbook of Wage 
and Salary Administration this semester 
as a classroom text or for collateral read- 
ing—among them Cornell, New York Uni- 
versity, the University of Buffalo, Texas 
Technical College, and Boston University. 
The 416-page handbook includes not 
only the best in AMA published material 
on job evaluation and wage and salary 
administration, but the results of new 
research as well. Compiled primarily for 
use in industry, it is already in use in 
approximately 4,000 companies. 





TO SOLVE THE COMMUNICATIONS problem 
in industry over the long pull, the art of 
industrial communications must be taught 
to all future business administrators in 
our colleges and universities of business, 
maintains Robert D. Breth, Philadelphia 
public relations counsel and publisher of 
Quotes Ending, the publication of the 
American Association of Industrial Edi- 
tors. 

Mr. Breth has just finished giving a 
course on communications in industry at 
Lehigh University. This course analyzes 
the methods for using 27 different media 
by which management communicates with 
employees, customers and_ stockholders, 
emphasizing throughout the human-rela- 
tions aspects of all forms of business 
communication. Results of a poll of stu- 
dent opinion conducted at the close of the 
course indicate an enthusiastic response 
on the part of the students of business 
administration who have participated in 
it. 
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Some Pointers on College Recruiting 


FULLY 75 PER CENT of the larger com- 
panies polled in a recent survey of com- 
pany practices in regard to the recruiting 
of college graduates* indicated that they 
have established special college recruiting 
programs to get their share of the avail- 
able manpower from this source. (See 
PERSONNEL, July, 1951, p. 2.) If college 
recruiting programs are to be effective, 
however, there are certain obligations to 
the schools that companies must meet. 
These are well summarized by J. E. 
Smith, Manager of Employment and Col- 
lege Relations, Armstrong Cork Company, 
as follows: 

1. Establish contact with the placement director 
and conduct all negotiations through him. 


2. Advise schools early of requirements and dates 
of proposed campus visit—i.e., November or Decem- 
ber for June graduates. 


3. Outline all information in complete detail, pre- 
ferably with brief job descriptions. 


4. Supplementary literature about the company 
and its employment opportunities should be brief but 
complete, and should be mailed to the schools early 
and in sufficient quantity for interested candidates. 


5. Keep appointments at each campus, arriving 
and departing on time. 


6. Maintain interview schedule and do not be- 
come “bogged down” in interviews. Participate in 
faculty luncheons. 


7. Advise students about your follow-up plan. 


8. Keep placement office advised of negotiations 
with candidates. This can be done simply by sending 
them carbon copies of your correspondence. 


9. Arrange plant or office visits at company ex- 
pense before final employment is arranged and at 
the convenience, insofar as possible, of candidate. 


10. Keep in touch with school during other than 
recruiting period and advise through “‘news releases” 
of important moves within the company of alumni 
of the school. 


Primer on Company Pension Plan 


OUTSTANDING AMONG EMPLOYEE handbooks 
on company pension plans is the guide 
issued by the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company, Inc., New York, summarizing 
the main provisions of the pension agree- 
ment negotiated recently with the T.W. 
U.A. (CIO). Notable features of the 
handbook are its attractive format, the 
fact that it is simple—yet provides enough 
details to answer almost any question 


* Recruiting College Graduates. 
Affairs, Washington 7, D. C., July, 1951. 


Bureau of National 
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that employees may have about the work- 
ing of the plan—and that it conveys 
throughout a lively spirit of union-man- 
agement cooperation. 

Over the signatures of company and 
union officers, the plan is introduced with 
the following memo addressed “To Bige- 
low Employees—Members of the T.W. 
GA: 

In 1950, your Company and your Union signed a 
pension agreement creating the first negotiated pen- 
sion plan for employees in the carpet industry. This 


joint effort is another expression of their confidence 
in the process of collective bargaining. 


Under the agreement, which went into effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, the members of the Textile Workers 
Unions of America are assured of a pension paid for 
by the Company which is to supplement the personal 
savings of employees and their income from Socia! 
Security. 


This booklet has been prepared so you may know 
how much pension income to expect from the Com- 
pany, when you can get it, and what you have to do 
to get it. 


Your Company and your Union join in urging you 
to read it carefully. 


Every effort has been made to make this booklet 
complete and accurate. However, the pension agree- 
ment is a complicated legal d For this 
reason, any questions involving a pension must be 
settied by reference to the agreement itself. 


The left-hand pages of the book make 
good use of illustrations, charts, etc., to 
summarize the salient features of the plan 
in as few words as possible; the right-hand 
pages were prepared to give the reader 
who is interested in detail a more compre- 
hensive description and analysis of the 
plan’s provisions. 

Single copies of this model guide, which 
is entitled Your Pension Plan, may be ob- 
tained upon request to the Personnel 
Department, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company, Inc., 140 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 








OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR RISES: In 24 of 
26 manufacturing and nonmanufaciuring 
industries, output per man-hour rose be- 
tween 1949 and 1950, according to BLS 
figures showing “Changes in Output per 
Man-Hour for Selected Industries, 1939- 
50 and 1949-50.” For 16 of the industries, 
output per man-hour was highest on 
record. In nine of the industries, in- 
creases were 10 per cent or more over 
the year before. 





Is Management Listening ? 


WADE E. SHURTLEFF 
Director of Industrial Relations 


The Standard Products Company, Cleveland* 


“The fine art of listening,” says Fortune, “remains one of the most overlooked tools 
of management.” To determine whether the pipelines of upward communication 
are really faulty—and if so, why management has failed to mend them—the Bureau 
of National Affairs recently conducted a nationwide survey, the results of which 
are detailed here. From it, the reader will learn what many companies are doing 


to try to improve communication and why, in some cases, earlier efforts have failed. 


IS MANAGEMENT LISTENING to 
ployees? 

To find the answer, the Bureau of 
National Affairs asked 160 personnel and 
industrial officials from a representative 
cross-section of American business and 
industry, to comment on the following 
excerpt from a recent article in Fortune 
magazine on employee communications: 


its em- 


The always-open door, the heavy geniality 
and the first-name calling at the company 
party, the standing joke with the elevator boy 
—many an executive sees in these outward 
symbols of equality the key to good com- 
munication. And thus does he maintain a 
fiction that will prevent his ever under- 
standing those whose liking he wants so 
very badly. 

If he follows the line of least resistance, he 
will find it easy to assume that sheer in- 
tuition will tell him what the worker really 
wants. And so he attempts to solve a morale 
problem with an incentive-bonus plan—and 
is resentful when he hears that the worker 
who responded with a burst of production 
is being ostracized by his fellows. He in- 
stalls a stock-purchase or profit-sharing plan 
for all his wage-earners—and is puzzled 
when it doesn’t electrify them into a great 
and instant sense of community. . ... By 
and large the fine art of listening remains 
one of the most overlooked tools of man- 
agement. 


The great majority of panel members 


pretty much agree with Fortune’s ob- 
servation: Management is not listening 
to employees as carefully and understand- 
ingly as it should. Only 4 per cent 
voice outright disagreement. 

If this be a damaging indictment, the 
bright spot is this: Industry’s personnel 
executives know the problem exists, know 
there is a job to be done, and want to 
know how employees react to their jobs 
and the policies they work under. 

But how do you listen to employees? 
How do you install pipelines which com- 
municate upward, as well as downward? 


Formal Attitude Surveys 


One of the most obvious ways of find- 
ing out what is on your employees’ mind 
is through formal attitude surveys. Ap- 
proximately 35 per cent of the companies 
surveyed had at some time attempted to 
get their employees’ opinions through 
such a survey. As might be expected, it 
is the larger companies which most fre- 
quently use this method of obtaining 
employee views. 

Are formal attitude surveys worth 
while? 


* This article was prepared while Mr. Shurtleff was on the staff of The Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Some 70 per cent of the panel members 
think so, though more than a fifth of 
these have certain reservations about 
their use. Noteworthy is the fact that 
a majority of the executives who have 
never made a formal attitude survey 
think such surveys have some value. 
Those companies which have had experi- 
ence with attitude surveys almost all 
believe the results were worth the effort, 
though there are several instances of 
‘companies which have been dissatisfied. 

But the panel members offer caution- 
ary advice about the use of attitude sur- 
veys. A survey should not be held, many 
point out, unless management is prepared 
to make changes called for by the results. 

“Not worthwhile,” warns Fred M. 
_Karches, Director of Operations for the 
’ Rice-Stix Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
. “unless the company, from the chief ex- 
ecutive head down the line organization, 
is prepared to do something constructive 
‘about the results. No formal attitude 


or morale survey should be attempted 


until a complete plan and schedule for 
execution and administration has been 
developed to maintain attitude and 
morale at the standard sought. There 
must be an objective and that objective 
must be announced and understood by 
all levels of management. An attitude 
survey is only a means to an end. Too 
many are conducted to satisfy a curiosity 
—hazardous.” 

Second, personnel people do not rec- 
ommend an attitude survey if more per- 
sonal methods of sounding out employee 
attitudes are available and functioning 
well. They say it should be considered 
as a supplement to and not as a substi- 
tute for personal channels of upward 
communication. Consequently, person- 
nel directors of small companies are more 
inclined toward the use of informal 
methods of tapping employee thinking. 

Third, many panel members do not 
believe that an attitude survey should 
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be conducted if employee or union lead- 
ers oppose it or if they will attempt to 
influence the answers. 

Personnel executives, on the whole, 
consider formal attitude surveys a valu- 
able communications tool. But they don’t 
go overboard. They show a very healthy 
skepticism of the results of such surveys. 
Results should be relied on only as a 
general guide, they say, and not neces- 
sarily as an exact reflection of true em- 
ployee attitudes. Several companies re- 
port a tendency of employees to answer 
only what they believe the company 
wants to hear, even though the survey is 
made on a confidential basis with no 
identification of individual employees. 

“An attitude survey will give you some 
idea of the thinking,” says Harry L. Sim- 
mons, Personnel Director of the Scullin 
Steel Company, St. Louis, “but one 
should not depend on the information as 
being the whole truth.” 

“We were very disappointed in the 
whitewashing our last attitude survey 
gave the company,” points out Winfield 
Firman, Personnel Director of the Wm. 
H. Block Co., Indianapolis. “We know 
that there are serious deficiencies in our 
employee program; yet, almost without 
exception the surveyed employees glossed 
over these—this despite the fact that 
great emphasis was placed on the com- 
plete secrecy of their completed form, 
which was, of course, unsigned. I won- 
der if other companies find that the 
formal attitude survey does not give as 
frank a response as its management de- 
sires?” 


Other Formal Methods 


Some 40 per cent of the companies 
report that, apart from attitude surveys, 
they use one or more formal means of 
discovering employees’ views on the com- 
pany, their jobs, how they’re being 
treated, etc. Such “formal” methods 
show up more frequently at larger than 





smaller companies. 
methods reported: 


1. Meetings of employees and man- 
agement representatives are the most 
common. Some companies conduct them 
on a regular basis for discussion of any 
and all company policies and problems, 
but others schedule them only for con- 
sideration of a particular question; some 
emphasize the question-and-answer type 
of meeting. A number of companies hold 
supervisors’ meetings or conferences spe- 
cifically to discuss employee attitudes and 
decide policies accordingly. 

One company tells of having a fore- 
man’s meeting every Tuesday noon ex- 
cept the last Tuesday of the month, when 
a dinner meeting is held. At the night 
meeting 15 to 30 non-supervisory em- 
ployees are invited. These additional 


Among the different 


men are rotated until a complete cycle 
of plant employees is effected. 

At these meetings national, interna- 
tional, and local political and economic 


problems and conditions are discussed. 
The next subject of discussion is the 
company’s own business—present and 
future forecasts. Participants also dis- 
cuss plant problems—equipment, safety, 
personnel, plant layout, work simplifica- 
tion, cost (direct and indirect), and 
worker problems that would be of par- 
ticular interest to the group invited. 

Another company is currently. experi- 
menting with a “bull session” type of 
program whereby the immediate super- 
visor and his employees discuss matters 
of interest. The information is then re- 
layed through existing supervisory chan- 
nels. 

At the Kawneer Company, Lexington, 
Ky., a monthly “What’s on Your Mind?” 
meeting is held. “This is to provide an 
outlet for gripes that the employee may 
not want to bring up to anyone in a 
person-to-person conversation but may 
want to hear discussed,” says Kenneth G. 
Midkiff, Personnel Manager. “A box is 
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provided in the plant so that questions 
may be submitted anonymously, for dis- 
cussion at the meeting. This meeting 
is on the employee’s own time and top 
management is there to answer any ques- 
tion. After the ‘What’s on Your Mind’ 
meeting we have a foremen’s dinner and 
meeting to bring them up to date on the 
problems of the employees.” 

R. J. McCullough, Industrial Relations 
Director of the American Potash & 
Chemical Company, Trona, Calif., holds 
meetings with small (15-20) groups of 
supervisors and frankly requests their — 
opinions. “These men are fully aware 
of the attitudes of their employees,” he 
states, “and are now willing to express 
them. Our biggest job was to assure them ~ 
that we would do something about it © 
after they told us.” 


2. Interviews are also a common way — 
of getting employee views, though only 
a few companies operate regular inter- 
viewing programs designed specifically 
to tap employee thinking. Counseling 
services, for example, are offered pri- 
marily to aid employees with personal 
problems, but at the same time they pro- 
vide some important information on em- 
ployee attitudes. Merit-rating discus- 
sions are noted by some companies as 
a fruitful source of employee views. Exit 
interviews also are an especially signi- 
ficant guide to what may be troubling 
employees. 

John L. Hawn, Director of Labor Rela- 
tions, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
states: 

In our 17 operating locations, salaried and 
hourly employees are interviewed on a regu- 
lar basis in seven, and salaried employees 
are interviewed in all. With regard to non- 
operating locations, such as research lab- 
oratories, etc., where more than 30 or 40 
employees are involved, they are inter- 
viewed on a regular basis. In smaller units 
there is no formal interviewing program, 


but we rely on frequent personal contacts 
with members of the department. 


All locations operating formal programs 
feel that they have served a very useful pur- 
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pose, and they all plan to continue the pro- 
grams. Some of the plants plan to conduct 
their interviews on a twice-a-year basis. Sev- 
eral of the locations observe that it is not 
always easy to evaluate results, but on the 
whole such programs seem to promote em- 
ployee relations and morale. As would be ex- 
pected, the smaller plants feel the need of 
these programs less than the larger organi- 
zations. 

Hawn also cites the difficulty in prop- 


erly training interviewers. 

» 3. Suggestion systems are used by 
some firms, not only to invite ideas but 
t® solicit comments or complaints. A 
few companies set up boxes specifically 
labelled as “gripe” or “what’s on your 
mind” boxes to attract such comments. 
' The Jaeger Watch Company has a box 
they call a “Problem Box,” for questions 
@p policy or personal problems. “An 


employee can put any question to the 
personnel department,” says Frederic E. 
Grist, Personnel Director, “and get an 
answer.” If the question and answer are 

sufficient general importance, it may 


be posted on the bulletin boards for the 
benefit of all. There are some crank let- 
ters but in many instances the personnel 
department uncovers petty grievances 
before they ripen into a formal com- 
plaint. 

4. Questionnaires are used by a num- 
her of companies to get at employee sen- 
timent on specific problems. These 
usually are distributed either through 
the plant publication or letters mailed to 
employee homes. (This is apart from 
what these companies would consider a 
full-fledged “attitude survey.”) 

5. Plant publications are used by 
many firms to invite comments from em- 
ployees on particular policies, either 
through “letter to the editor” or “ques- 
tion-and-answer” columns. 


Many firms note that their grievance 
adjustment procedure is a standard chan- 
nel for employee expression on problem 
points, but they don’t consider it as being 
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run especially for getting employee opin- 
ions. 


Informal Methods 


Informal methods of finding out what’s 
on employees’ minds are far preferable 
to formal ones, most panel members 
agree. Management usually relies largely 
on its supervisors—those who have day- 
to-day personal contacts with employees 
—as its most effective channel of up- 
ward communications. “Face-to-face con- 
tacts growing out of normal work rela- 
tionship,” says one personnel director, 
“provide the most consistently satisfac- 
tory and comprehensive means for keep- 
ing in touch with employee thinking.” 

Many smaller companies use only in- 
formal methods. 

“Frankly,” writes an executive of a 
small company, “we have never consid- 
ered that we have very much of a prob- 
lem in this field. We are located in a 
small community where most ‘manage- 
ment’ people know many ‘rank and file’ 
people and even go fishing and hunting 
together. We have a fairly broad recrea- 
tion program in which both ‘manage- 
ment’ and ‘rank and file’ people parti- 
cipate. Partly because of these facts we 
have an esprit de corps that is not com- 
monly found in industry in larger com- 
munities unless considerable effort is ex- 
erted to obtain it.” 

Many of the panel members cite the 
fact that small companies are endowed 
with natural communications, upward 
and downward, which give them the 
edge over larger companies in solving 
their personnel problems. 

“There is no question in my mind,” 
says William G. Beilby, Director of In- 
dustrial Relations at the Ensign-Bickford 
Company in Simsbury, Conn., “but what 
the problem of maintaining effective 
channels of communication and evaluat- 
ing employee attitudes is in direct pro- 





portion to the size of the company. We 
are a relatively small concern and our 
relationship with our people is such that 
we know where we stand day to day with- 
out the necessity of resorting to formal- 
ized procedures or surveys. Further- 
more, it is my own belief that industry 
has gone a bit off the deep end with 
respect to this question of communica- 
tions. Any organization with a quali- 
fied personnel department, good super- 
vision and an honest desire to know 
where it stands can easily keep itself 
abreast of changing employee attitudes.” 

Personnel executives of larger com- 
panies also share the opinion that in- 
formal methods of sounding out em- 
ployees are by far the best, though 
they are sometimes difficult to achieve. 
Frank E. Coho, Coordinator of Em- 
ployee Relations at the Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, sums up this view as 
follows: 

In my opinion our company’s most effective 
channel of communication—both upward 
and down the line—is by word of mouth in 
the light of previous and later actions. 
Mutual understanding requires an exchange 
of viewpoints and action based on that 


exchange. Formal communications are cum- 
bersome for this purpose because: 


1. Reactions are often those of a vociferous 
minority rather than the group as a 
whole. 


2. Formal two-way communications have a 
tendency to develop a formal crisis. 


3. Time lags in formal communications may 
distort a proper statement when formu- 
lated, into an improper one by the time 
it is received by the employees. 

Top priority is given to the role to 
be played by foremen in informal com- 
munications. “First-line supervisors and 
foremen,” in the opinion of L. W. Tate, 
Vice President of the Dallas Railway 
& Terminal Co., Dallas, “are in the best 
position to feel the pulse of the work- 
ers in their day to day, on the job, 
contacts. They know each man and 
can analyze a statement better by know- 
ing the background of its source. They 
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are able to separate the real grievances, 
complaints, or requests from those re- 
marks made by chronic gripers.” 


The Union as a Source of Information 


Are union representatives an impor- 
tant source of information on employee 
attitudes? 

Ten years ago the answer might have 
been a definite “no.” Today some 70 
per cent of the panel members say 
“yes,” though many hasten to add that 
information from this source must fre- 
quently be taken with a grain of salt. 

Less than 20 per cent don’t count on 
union officials at all, usually on grounds 
that their statements tend to be dis- 


torted or are so closely tied to union 
objectives rather than true émployee 
views that they can’t be relied on as a 
useful source. 

Harry B. Purcell, Industrial Relations 
Manager of the Torrington Co., Tor- 


rington, Conn., believes “union repre- 
sentatives (above the steward level) 
often misjudge the attitudes of the very 
people they are representing. But even 
if the union representative knew the 
employee’s attitudes, he would only in- 
form the employer of the attitudes if 
such informing would serve the union’s 
purposes.” 

F. V. Cowing, Vice President in 
Charge of Production for the Repecal 
Brass Manufacturing Co., shares this 
view. He finds that “union people tell 
us what they want us to know and that 
frequently it does not represent the 
wishes of all the people.” 

Many of the companies which con- 
sider the union an important source do 
not qualify their endorsement. Most of 
these point out that their relations with 
union representatives are good, so they 
can rely pretty well on information 
passed to them by the representatives. 
They note that they often learn from 
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this source of significant attitudes that 
employees might hesitate to tell man- 
agement directly. 

“The small segment of men who pre- 
fer to channel their attitude through 
the union,” says John Kirtley, Public 
and Employee Relations Director of the 
Texas Gas Transmission Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky., “do not ordinarily let the 
foreman know what they have on their 
mind.” 

Lyman C. Thunfors, Vice President 
and Manager of the Rennslaer Valve 
Company, Troy, N. Y., says that in his 
fompany’s operations the union repre- 
fentatives “for the most part will con- 
Scientiously transmit to management 
the thinking of the men they represent, 
their likes and dislikes, their complaints, 
@tc., and take back to their men the 
thinking of top management.” 

“Union representatives who are do- 
img their jobs conscientiously,” states 
@nother personnel executive, “often are 


able to inform management of employee 
attitudes — favorable or unfavorable — 
that the employees tell them, but would 
hesitate or refuse to tell the employer 
directly. Such union representatives are 
feassuring when management is develop- 
ing scuad relationships, and tip manage- 


Ment off to problems otherwise not 
known to exist.” 

Several firms note that union sources 
are important if for no other reason 
than that information gathered from 
them serves as a check on that supplied 
by supervisors—both sources are neces- 
sary to provide some balance. 

At some companies, regular meetings 
are held by the union committee and 
management just to consider different 
employee attitudes and the problems con- 
nected with them. 

The management of the Dodge Steel 
Company in Philadelphia, at bi-monthly 
intervals, meets with the union shop com- 
mittee and informally discusses working 
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conditions, employee attitudes on various 
questions and listens to any suggestions 
that are volunteered. “These meetings,” 
says J. C. Breithaupt, Personnel Direc- 
tor, “are looked forward to by the com- 
mittee and some very good suggestions 
and observations are made.” 

Another company to use this tech- 
nique is the Atlas-Boxmakers, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

“The union stewards shop committee 
in weekly meetings of one-half hour with 
the personnel manager is our most ef- 
fective channel of upward communica- 
tion,” states J. L. Page, Personnel Man- 
ager. “We have tried suggestion sys- 
tems, questionnaires to be answered un- 
signed, and other such means. None of 
them proved to be as effective as a regu- 
larly scheduled meeting weekly of which 
all employees are aware. Started some 
seven years ago, it took about two years 
to convince the union committee and the 
employees that the company was earnest 
in its efforts to determine the attitudes 
of our employees toward company poli- 
cies, and to recognize and adjust those 
policies which are proved to the manage- 
ment’s satisfaction not to be in accord 
with sound employee relations and ef- 
ficient production. It took a somewhat 
longer time to convince our supervisors 
that they could profit in their depart- 
ments from the information made avail- 
able to management at these meetings. 
Some have not yet been convinced, but 
the number of these is steadily declining. 
In this line of communication, names 
are not required, nor even desired. All 
action is taken by proper line authority. 
The personnel department merely acts 
as a clearing house for the information, 
checking the facts as closely as possible.” 

The largest number of companies em- 
phasize that, while they consider union 
officials an important source, they often 
must make allowances for coloring or 
exaggeration which iuiay consciously or 





unconsciously be introduced by the of- 
ficials because of the nature of their 
position. They note, too, that it is nec- 
essary to distinguish between different 
union representatives—some are extreme- 
ly dependable, others are not. 

“It depends entirely upon the indi- 
vidual who is representing the em- 
ployees,” points out Kenneth Rutledge, 
Personnel Director of the iiamsey Cor- 
poration, St. Louis. “No question but 
that union representatives do indicate 
an excellent barometer of possible mal- 
content among employees.” 

In the opinion of Dean L. Garber, 
Personnel Director of the Seagrave Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, the limitation 
and disadvantage in looking to union 
representatives for reliable information 
is that they generally tend to limit their 
contributions to personal experiences and 
opinions. “The information that they 
often do pass on to us from other work- 
ers,” Garber states, “is incomplete in 
that they don’t get the whole story from 
the worker.” 

“While information from the union 
often must be ‘watered down,’ says E. 
J. Arey, Personnel Director of the Suther- 
land Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., “we 
never minimize the seriousness of in- 
formation from such sources and always 
follow it up.” 


How to Convince Management? 


Personnel people, it would appear con- 
clusive from this survey, are making 
progress in piping information upward 
as well as downward. Still, say many 
personnel executives, once you have the 
pipeline working, how do you convince 
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management that more must be done 
than just listening—that action is neces- 
sary? 

“Sometimes the greatest difficulty,” 
claims Bruce Homer, Personnel Man- 
ager of Acme Quality Paints, Inc., De- 
troit, “lies in convincing top manage- 
ment that the information obtained is 
authentic and that is what is really in 
the worker’s mind. As someone has 
stated, ‘Top management only hears 
what it wants to hear.’ When the im- 
formation runs contrary to what it thinks 
the worker should feel, it is very difficult 
to convince top management.” 

Tom C. Clark, Chairman of the Em- 
ployee Relations Committee, Air Redue- 
tion Co., New York, has this to say: 


I’m not so sure that “listening” or listeni 
better is, indeed, the answer. It all. de. 
pends upon the kind of mind with whieh 
you listen, and that has nothing to do with 
merely remaining silent. Getting rid of the 
cobwebs of tradition without being - 
veloped by the dust of confusion rail 
techniques more fully developed than the 
“fine art of listening.” It requires a forée 
or pressure to get anyone to listen effee- 
tively because listening is nothing without 
action being taken. : 


Management generally has been forced 
listen to labor and it has done so rey 
reluctantly. It has not listened to the voice 
of its office and clerical staffs because they 
are not solidified to exert a force or pre& 
sure. Management will listen to compe 
tive forces and to financial pressure, but 
will not brook within its own organizati 
of management any force or pressure eq 

to that which might be exerted from aR 
outside source. Generally management 
moves along resistance paths, and like the 
power of a woman, its power of resistance 
is not to be underestimated. Under such 
circumstances, it makes little difference 
what kind of channels there are for com- 
munication inside an organization. No 
person likes to be told he is doing a bad 
job, and that is what management generally 
gets. 








Barriers to Communication 


SCHUYLER DEAN HOSLETT* 


As indicated in the preceding article, much remains to be desired in the field of 
industrial communication, and management is well aware of it. But what, speci- 
fically, are the obstacles that must be overcome and the conditions that must be 
met before the communications problems will find a more general solution? This 


article examines the areas in which shortcomings seem most pronounced and 


tage 


B 


AN ENITIAL BARRIER to effective communi- 
cation in organizations is the plain fact 
that many organizations really do not 
expect substantial two-way communica- 
ti While the phrase “two-way com- 
muffication” is on the lips of many, too 
oO it is conceived of in terms of send- 
i rders and questions down from the 
top} in receiving reports and explana- 
tions up from the bottom. If the phrase 
is to have full meaning, there must be a 
complete cycle, including reports and ex- 
plamations down (as well as up) and 
requests, criticisms, and questions up 
(as well as down). 

y this view is not more generally 
accepted is explained in part by historical 
considerations. That is to say, manage- 
ment thinking today still has strong over- 
tones of an earlier authoritarianism and 
paternalism. When these philosophies 
were in full flower, it was commonly ac- 
cepted that there were two types of per- 
sons: the order-givers and the order- 
receivers. Orders were not to be ques- 
tioned, but obeyed; suggestions from 
order-receivers were out of place. Today 
one school of management philosophy 


a several courses of action which management can undertake to advan- 


emphasizes participant-centered adminis- 
tration—a philosophy which, in one of 
its aspects, pays some genuine service to 
the kind of substantial two-way com- 
munication mentioned above. But there 
is a strong time- or administrative-prac- 
tice lag. Thus, many organizations still 
think of two-way communication in the 
limited terms suggested at the outset 
of this article. Perhaps in time, and with 
further experience with the method, par- 
ticipant-centered administration will be 
the rule and semblances of authoritarian- 
ism and paternalism the exception. But 
even if this goal is widely desired, and 
there is a full measure of acceptance of 
the concept of two-way communication, 
there remains substantial obstacles to its 
achievement.! 
1 Some of these barriers relate to factors specific to a 
rticular organization, such as size and number of 
evels of supervision, with which this article is not 
concerned. rge size in itself limits the amount 
of communication which can reach the higher levels 
of the organization. Decentralization is one means 
to meet this problem: under decentralized operation, 
communications do not have to reach as far up in 
the organization to affect operations. Reduction of 
the number of levels of supervision also tends to 
improve communication by eliminating some of the 
way-stations which distort and inhibit communica- 
tion. This approach has been used by such com- 
panies as the Ford Motor Co. in its attempt to 
eliminate five levels of supervision since 1946 and 
International Business Machines in its reduction of 


supervisory levels from six to four between 1940 
and 1947, 
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The Status Relationship 


One of these is a fundamental barrier 
raised by the status relationships existent 
in every organization. The placing of 
persons in superior and subordinate re- 
lationships in the formal structure neces- 
sarily inhibits the free flow of informa- 
tion, ideas, suggestions, questions. It is 
well known that the subordinate tends to 
tell his superior what the latter is inter- 
ested in, not to disclose what he doesn’t 
want to hear, and to cover up problems 
and mistakes which may reflect on the 
subordinate. He tends to tell the boss 
those things which will enhance his posi- 
tion and indicate his success in meeting 
the problems of the day. This creates 
distortion in the upward flow of com- 
munication matched by distortion in the 
downward flow. The latter results in 
part from the seeming necessity to main- 
tain status differences: The superior 
feels he cannot fully admit to his sub- 
ordinate those problems, conditions, or 


results which may reflect adversely on 


his ability and judgment. To do so 
would undermine his position as a su- 
perior being in the formal organization. 
Further distortion occurs because the 
subordinate is continuously engaged in 
interpreting and misinterpreting the 
words, attitudes, and actions of his 
superior. Burleigh Gardner, in his 
Human Relations in Industry, gives us 
an example of this: A superintendent 
passing through the shop said to the 
foreman, “The girls seem happy this 
morning the way they are talking and 
laughing.”* This raised an immediate 
problem of interpretation for the fore- 
man: Was the superintendent pleased 
that the girls were happy or was he, in 
fact, complaining that they were talking 
and laughing too much? After fretting 
over this problem, the foreman decided 


* Burleigh 


Gardner, Human Relations in Industry, 
(1945) p. 26. 
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that the latter was the case. He repri- 
manded the girls, moved the “talkers” 
around, disturbing group relations and 
lowering morale. 

This seems clear: The fact of the su- 
perior-subordinate relationship is a con- 
stant in any organization. The relation- 
ship itself cannot be legislated out of 
existence. It follows, then, that any 
basic attack on barriers to communica- 
tion must deal with the task of mitigating 
the inhibiting effects of this relationship. 
This means that in every possible way, 
including formal training, status differ- 
ences must be de-emphasized. Somehow 
an “atmosphere of approval” for com- 
munication must be created to such a 
degree that the parties will mu/ually ac- 
cept criticism, welcome suggestions, and 
admit of problems, meeting these sitta- 
tions without trading on their formal 
positions of authority and responsibility. 
For unless this kind of relationship can 
be developed, effective communication 
cannot take place. 


Individual Face-to-Face Contacts 


This brings us to a specific barrier to 
communication related to the status prab- 
lem—the lack of productive face-to-fate 
contacts in organizations. These con- 
tacts are in two classes: (1) the indi- 
vidual face-to-face contacts of — 
and subordinate, and (2) the group faee- 
to-face contacts in informal and formal 
meetings. Regarding the former, it is 
obviously essential to have known chan- 
nels of communication within the hier- 
archy. This is a common management 
precept. What appears to be one of the 
unrecognized barriers at this level is in 
a failure to utilize the channels most 
productively—specifically the failure of 
the superior to listen to what the sub- 
ordinate has to say before he offers in- 
formation, comment, or advice on the 
subject under discussion. Thus, advice 
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or information is given without a full 
understanding of the issue or problem 
being presented. (This is a part of the 
accepted status relationship also: the su- 
pervisor talks; the subordinate listens.) 
Moreover, there seems to be a marked 
tendency not to listen to the emotional 
content of what the subordinate is say- 
ing, resulting in a failure to understand 
his feelings on the subject. When a 
nse indicating no recognition of 
emotional or “feeling” content is given, 
and the issue is of real concern to the 
subordinate, the latter will obviously feel 
that he had not been fully understood. 
Without this understanding further com- 
muffication in mutually acceptable and 
useful terms is curtailed. An example 
will illustrate the point. A worker says: 


The big shots in this place certainly don’t 
much attention to the people who do 
work. When they want someone for 

a supervisor, I think they pick out their 
friends and “yes men”—they don’t look at 


record on the job. I stay on the job 
wad get my work done on time with no 
plaints, and often do things that I 
don’t really have to, but nobody notices 


you if you aren’t out making friends with 
the boss.* 


How should the superior respond? In 
all likelihood he will respond to an as- 
pect of the logic of the stated complaint 
—will say, “What superiors do you know 
who are ‘yes men’?” or “What things 
do you do that you don’t have to?” 
“How do you know nobody has noticed 
you?” or, even more likely, “What you 
say just isn’t so—forget about it.” Such 
replies very well stifle the development 
of any real understanding of the prob- 
lem. But if the superior understands 
the emotional content of what the worker 
is saying, and initially responds to it, 
he may reply something as follows: “You 
feel that your work hasn’t been appre- 
ciated or recognized.” The latter reply 
facilitates further communication lead- 
ing to an understanding of the problem 


3 D. Hoslett, Human Factors in Management, 


S. 
(1947), p. 249, 
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as the worker sees it. This in turn may 
pave the way to a possible solution by 
the worker himself. In any event it 
releases the feelings of the worker so 
that he is psychologically prepared to 
accept information from the superior— 
and if needed, advice. At the same time 
the superior has placed himself in a posi- 
tion to give more useful information or 
advice since he understands the problem, 
including its emotional aspect, more fully. 

Thus, it appears that the non-directive 
interviewing technique, which is a listen- 
ing technique of demonstrated value in 
dealing with personal problems, has in a 
modified form a useful function to per- 
form in the subordinate-superior rela- 
tionship. We can make use of its basic 
components—listening and responding to - 
emotional content—in our everyday work 
relationships. 


Group Face-to-Face Contacts 


Formal and informal meetings have 
long been thought of as a tool of com- 
munication—in the past with an empha- 
sis on downward communication; at the 
present with an increasing emphasis on 
upward communication of the real “facts 
of life’ at the lower levels. Going 
beyond this, there have been experi- 
ments in group decision-making. In cer- 
tain situations it has been found that a 
group decision is better than the decision 
of any individual member of the group.® 


*Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, 
(1942); the same author’s “Developing Insight in 
the Counseling Relationship,” Journal of Consult- 
ing Psychology, November-December, 1944; C. R. 
Rogers and John Wallen, Counseling with Returned 
Servicemen, (McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1946); and F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. 
Dickson, Management and the Worker, (Harvard 
University Press, 1939). 

For a summary of this research, see “Group Or- 
ganization and Output,”” MANAGEMENT EWs 
(American Management Association), October 28, 


The general sooemation that group decision is 
superior to individual decision has not been proved, 
of course, but in the limited experiments conducted 
thus far, positive rather than negative values have 
resulted from the group decision process. Much 
further work is required on the relationship of the 
nature of the problem and the level or caliber of the 
group members to the quality of the group decision. 





It has also been shown that when mem- 
bers of a group participate in the mak- 
ing of a decision at their own level of 
competence, it is better accepted and 
executed than a decision merely handed 
down from above.® 


These newer emphases on group meet- 
ings for upward communication and/or 
for group decision have served to focus 
attention on one prerequisite of group 
success—a flow of uninhibited communi- 
cation within the group structure. To 
stimulate this flow we need the same 
fundamental condition prescribed for ef- 
fective individual face-to-face contacts— 
that is, the same permissiveness, the same 
atmosphere of approval for expression, 
is a sine qua non in both instances. This 
seems true whether or not the group is 
gathered for purposes of decision-making 
or for the interchange of facts and ideas 
for the consideration of a formal leader 
in making a decision. 

If this atmosphere is essential, on what 
is it based? Clearly it is based primarily 
upon the attitudes and behavior of the 
superiors—for it is these factors which 
promote a given atmosphere.’ But un- 
fortunately, we do not always find per- 
sons in positions of authority whose at- 
titudes and conduct are conducive to 
free communication. If such persons 
cannot be replaced, this question is 
raised: Can one change attitudes and 
behavior? Broadly speaking, our at- 
tempts to do this through training have 
been disappointing. Lecture and discus- 
sion courses on human relations prob- 
ably have had some effect on attitudes, 
but the translation of this change in 
attitude to a behavior change in the 
workplace has occurred to only a very 
limited extent. Assuredly this is the 


®See, for example, Lester Coch and John R. P. 
French, Jr., “Overcoming Resistance to Change,” 
Human elations, I, 4, 1948, pp. 512-32. 

™This is not to overlook the fact that organization- 
wide pane and organization-wide atmospheres af- 
fect the attitudes and behavior of the persons in the 
relationship. 
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hardest of training problems, but it is 
also a basic problem. Until some fruit- 
ful means are devised for meeting it, im- 
provement in communication must neces- 
sarily remain retarded. 


One hope for success lies in the role- 
playing method of training. This method 
has been summarized by Bradford as 
follows: 


Experience practice or “role-playing”... 
is a process by which supervisors spon- 
taneously act out problems facing them. 
It differs fundamentally from demonstra- 
tions, which are usually carefully prepared 
previously and thus more stilted and arti- 
ficial. In a typical training situation, a 
particular kind of problem is brought up 
through discussion. It may be a problem of 
absenteeism, handling a grievance, or ad- 
ministering a reprimand. The training 
leader then suggests that the solution may 
best be arrived at by observing the acting 
out of the problem. One member of the 
group takes the part of the supervisor and 
another member the role of the employee. 
The same scene can be reenacted by other 
supervisors, thus giving the group an oppor- 
tunity to see, through contrast, the small 
action points that brought about or blocked 
an adequate solution. The scenes are dis- 
cussed by the group, and insight into the 
principles and skills pertinent to the par- 
ticular type of problem gained.§ 


One important advantage of this 
method is the promotion of active par- 
ticipation to a much higher degree than 
is possible in lecture sessions or is likely 
to take place in group discussion. Con- 
sequently there is a greater freedom and 
range of expression regarding both prob- 
lems and solutions. The sessions tend 
to “bring out basic problems of concern 
to supervisors, develop insight among 
them into these problems, give oppor- 
tunity for constructive practice in situa- 
tions confronting them, and give insight 
both to the leader and the group into the 
motives, problems and attitudes of em- 
ployees.”® Ordinary training sessions 


eL. P. Bradford, “The Future of Supervisory Train- 


ing,” PERSONNEL, July, 1945, p. 10. (See also the 
section on role- -playing in Hos ett, Human Factors 
nm op. cit.) 
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must necessarily center on talk about the 
problems of attitude and behavior, while 
in the role-playing session, people not 
only talk about the problems but do 
something about them—through the tak- 
ing of roles—in the same practice-ses- 
sions. This practice occurs in the rela- 
tive security of the training room so that 
the transposition of improved practice 
from the training room to the workplace 
is made easier. 
i While we have no quantitative proof of 
the efficiency of this method (as a mat- 
‘ter of fact, we have very little quantita- 
‘tive proof of the value of other super- 
isory training techniques), and one 
should not over-emphasize the value of 
‘a single technique, the limited use of role- 
playing observed to date gives promise of 
* potential usefulness in improving be- 
thavior skills. But influence must be 
‘brought to bear also on supervisors’ at- 
Yitudes because in the long-run behavior 
“is the expression of those attitudes. Role- 
laying no doubt produces some effect on 
‘attitudes, but we should not yet throw 
lecture and discussion methods over- 
‘board as valueless for this purpose. Some 
experiments point to good results through 
a combination of the three methods: lec- 
ture, discussion, and _role-playing.’° 
Clearly, further experimentation and 
evaluation of results are indicated. 


The Written Word in Communication 


This leads me to comment on one 
other barrier to communication—undue 
reliance on the written word in the form 
of bulletins, magazines, newspapers, book- 
lets, and the like. This is not to say, 
obviously, that one cannot communicate 
through the written or printed word. The 
point is rather that a good many admin- 
istrators seem to be making a funda- 
10 10 See, e, Og. Movie R. F. Maier, “A Human Rela- 


tions gram for Supervision,” Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, April, 1948, pp. 443-64. 
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mental mistake in considering the mimeo- 
graph or printing press as a substitute 
for sound face-to-face relationships. This 
is especially highlighted in some business 
establishments where employees are bom- 
barded with “slick,” easy-to-read, well- 
illustrated publications which attempt to 
persuade them to an acceptance of the 
company’s point of view regarding poli- 
cies, distribution of profits, pensions, free 
enterprise, etc. It bears repeating that 
there cannot be any real communication 
through these media unless there is a 
relationship characterized by a fair de- 
gree of mutual trust and confidence in 
the first place—a relationship which is 
based, as we have noted, on attitude and 
behavior (the latter both in an individual 
and in an _ organization-wide sense) 
rather than words. If there is a back- 
ground of antagonism or distrust or in- 
security between management and 
workers, such printed material, however 
“slick” it may be, will not be accepted. 
This simple but fundamental fact govern- 
ing communication is too much over- 


looked. 


Three Problem Areas 


Other barriers are raised, of course, 
in the way in which written media are 
used. It is not my intention here to pro- 
vide a list of rules for the use of written 
media, but rather to sugsest three areas 
in which shortcomings seem especially 
pronounced. The first of these is the 
failure to explain the purpose of the “di- 
rectional” type of management communi- 
cation such as the order, or procedure, 
or “directive.” Chester Barnard has laid 
down the useful rule that a communica- 
tion must appeal to the receiver as con- 
sonant with the organization’s purpose 
and with his own personal interest. These 
conditions are more likely to be met if 
at the outset the receiver is told not only 
what he should do, but is told why he 





should do it. The communication must 
have a high explanatory, and to some 
degree persuasive, quality. The absence 
rather than the presence of this quality 
seems to be a common characteristic of 
management’s “directional” communica- 
tions. 

A second barrier to understanding 
through the written word is in writing 
above the level of the readership. Here 
Barnard’s rule that a communication will 
not be accepted unless the receiver can 
and does understand it is to the point. 
Henry C. Link reports that a recent 
analysis of 69 articles selected at random 
from 13 representative employee papers, 
37—or over half—were on a readability 
level of difficult to very difficult, that 
is, above the educational level of 67 to 
95 per cent of the adult population." 
Another survey of 25 management and 
25 union publications for employees 
showed that, on the average, they were 
pitched at a level of understanding (read- 
ability) of employees with a high school 
or college education. In terms of human 
interest, the majority of both house or- 
gans and union newspapers were only 
“mildly interesting” or “dull.”!* The 
authors conclude that “management edi- 
tors and union editors alike need to work 
strenuously toward language simplifica- 
tion and enhanced human interest values. 
If they do this, their publications will be 
readily understood by rank-and-file em- 
ployees with a limited educational back- 
ground.”!% This subject requires nothing 
more than an emphasis here since the 
techniques for making copy understand- 


4 Henry C. Link, “How to Get Listeners,” Taz Man- 
AGEMENT Review, February, 1951, pp. 62-63. 


12 The Flesch scale of human interest has a five-point 


range: dull, mildly interesting, interesting, highly 
interesting, "dramatic. 


18 James N. Farr, Donald G. Paterson, and C. Harold 
Stone, “Readability and uman Interest of 
Management and Union Publications,” Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review, Cornell University, 
October, 1950, pp. 88-91. 
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able and interesting have been elaborated 
in a number of places. 

A third shortcoming which bears at- 
tention is the failure to ascertain the re- 
sponse to communications. For the most 
part we do not know the effectiveness of 
the written—or for that matter, the oral 
—word. In view of the high cost of 
communication, it seems fairly elemen- 
tary that we should occasionally spend 
something additional to ascertain the re- 
sults we obtain in terms of understand- 
ing and/or acceptance. One of the few 
examples of an explicit test of the fe- 
sponse to communication has been fur- 
nished by John Corson.’* A question- 
naire survey of the field staff of the 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance indicated that 20 per cent of the 
field workers displayed varying degrees 
of misunderstanding of the instructional 
materials issued from headquarters dur- 
ing the previous month. Significantly, 
this misunderstanding occurred among 
employees who needed a precise undeg- 
standing of the operating instructions in 
order to perform their work accurately. 
This kind of test undertaken periodically 
provides specific means for the evalua- 
tion and improvement of written com- 
munication; it is suggestive of action 
other organizations can undertake to 
advantage. 


4 See e.g., R. Flesch, Marks of Readable Style, 
(1946) Yr The Art "of Plain Talk, (1948); Roger 
M. Bellows, Psychology of Personnel in Business 
and Industry, (1949), chaps. XXIV and XXV; 

Civil Service Commission, How Does Your 
Writing Read?, (1946); Donald G. Paterson and 
James J. Jenkins “Communication Between Man- 
agement and Workers,” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, February 1948, p. 79; S. N. Hotchkiss and 
D. G. Paterson, “Flesch Readability Reading List,” 
Personnel Psychology, Autumn, 1950, pp. 327-44. 
Perhaps the greater problem here is not in writ- 
ing at a certain level, but in determining the level 
of the readership for which one is writing and in 
trying to communicate with several levels of read- 
ers through a single publication, such as a house 
organ. In the latter case the writing is almost 
bound to be above and below the level of under- 
standing of parts of the readership. These aspects 
tend to be ignored by the readability experts. 


15 John Corson, “Weak Links in Chain of Command,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Fall, 1945, pp. 346- 49. 
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Conclusion productive of an atmosphere of approval 
in which communication of a realistic, 
stimulating, critical but helpful kind can 
take place. Written media must be con- 
sidered as supplementary to—not sub- 
stitutes for—productive face-to-face rela- 
tionships. Without satisfactory relation- 
ships, written media may, in fact, pro- 
duce less rather than more understanding 


In conclusion, any basic attack on the 
problem of communication must be made 
primarily in terms of improving the face- 
to-face relationships of individuals and 
of groups at the several levels of the 
organization. This in turn requires more 
attention to attitudes and behavior—and 


to their modification when they are not and acceptance. 


Puerto Rican Workers Filling Manpower Gap 


IN VIEW OF THE NATIONAL manpower problem, the Government of Puerto Rico has 
worked out a plan, in cooperation with manpower mobilization agencies, to provide 
employers in the U. S. with carefully selected groups of Puerto Rican workers, 
screened for aptitude, experience, physique, and health. 

Puerto Ricans who have already come to the States have been successfully em- 
ployed, particularly in construction, manufacturing and service trades. Many under- 
employed and unemployed, however, have not had money enough to finance their 
transportation to the mainland and their subsistence for the period prior to receiving 
their first pay-check. 

The program provides that the Economic Development Administration, the Puerto 
Rican government agency administering the program, will enter into a contract with 
employers who have obtained a “clearance” from the local employment service 
which has led to an accepted order from the Puerto Rico Employment Service. 
The main provisions of the plan are as follows: 

The employer shall accept recruits in Puerto Rico or designate the Puerto Rico 
Employment Service as his agent. 

The Government of Puerto Rico shall provide aptitude testing, health and physique 
testing and general orientation of the prospective migrants at its expense. 

The contract will be applicable to non-agricultural placements in groups of 25 or 
more in a given area of employment. 

The individual workers will sign a consent to payroll deductions, graduated ac- 
cording to earnings, by the employer. 

The employer shall make a “transportation advance” to E.D.A. and shall, as neces- 
sary, provide subsistence expenses for up to two weeks. 

The E.D.A. will provide transportation. 

The E.D.A. will reimburse to the employer 80 per cent of any loss calculated as 
the difference between transportation and subsistence advances and payroll deduc- 
tions for each individual worker. 

Employers in a particular locality may group their job orders under this plan. 
(Employers, of course, are quite free to recruit Puerto Ricans in New York and in 
Puerto Rico without recourse to this plan.) 

The plan is applicable only to plants which do not practice formal segregation 
because in Puerto Rico neither white nor colored are accustomed to segregation. 

Speedy recruitment, satisfactory recruitment, a minimum of red-tape, and un- 
usually small expense to the employer are inherent in this plan. 

The Economic Development Administration maintains offices at 1026 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 4 West 58th Street, New York, N. Y., 120 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, and 530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Any of these offices will welcome inquiries from prospective employers. 
A descriptive booklet, Puerto Ricans Filling Manpower Gap, is available upon re- 
quest to the Washington office. 








Problems in Administrative Reporting 


CHARLES E. REDFIELD 
New York University 


There is intense interest among personnel administrators in improving their methods 


of reporting to top management and 
personnel activities. 


“selling” 
But any system of reporting is beset by many problems. 


top management on the value of 


The 


value and success of reports depends on the way they are prepared, transmitted, 


received, and used. 


In this article Dr. Redfield discusses the most important of these 


problems, showing how reporting is related to such matters as organizational structure 


and policy and individual and group behavior. 


This article is based on material in 


a section of the author’s forthcoming book, tentatively titled, Communication and 
Management: A Guide to Administrative Communication. 


LENT UPSON once commented that “the 
idea of operating reports was doubtless 
thought up by the first paleolithic ad- 
ministrator who sent somebody to do 
something over a hill where he couldn’t 
be watched.” Reporting is mentioned 
in all the lists of central control devices, 
of which there have been many in recent 
years. Reports are used to transmit in- 


formation of special interest or import- 


ance, to make possible the scheduling 
of work, to measure performance, to in- 
sure conformance with organizational 
policy, and to facilitate the coordination 
of widely separated operations. Only 
as information fiows upward to the 
executive can he weigh results, make 
new decisions, issue new instructions, 
and take whatever action he sees fit. 
Efficiency at the top depends very largely 
on the quantity and quality of informa- 
tion that comes from the remote corners 
of the organization to the glass-topped 
desk in a spacious office. 

Though a report may be oral or 
written, the latter furnishes the means 
by which an item of business becomes 
a matter of record. The practice of 
‘> D. Upson, Letters on Public Administration: 


From a Dean to His Graduates (National aes 
School for Public Service, Detroit, 1947), p. 27. 


“going on record” has long been 
uniquely characteristic of the conduct 
of public affairs. In present-day admin- 
istration of corporate affairs, with the 
potentiality of union or governmental 
intervention or review, the written report 
has achieved new importance among 
business men in general, and among 
personnel administrators in particular. 

We approach the subject of adminis- 
trative reporting within the limits of 
what we call administrative communi- 
cation. That is to say, we are interested 
in systems of reporting that are estab- 
lished and maintained by the formal 
organization and are intended primarily 
for use within that organization. We 
know that instructions sometimes over- 
flow the organizational borders to apply 
outside; the same is often the case with 
administrative reports. But we are able to 
differentiate between a personnel direc- 
tor’s report to the president and the presi- 
dent’s reports on personnel to the De- 
partment of Labor or to the stockholders. 
The former is an administrative report, 
whereas the latter are not. 

In the succeeding sections we wiil 
discuss the major problems of adminis- 
trative reporting. Some are procedural, 
such as timing and distribution. Others 
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derive from human factors, such as the 
distortion of data or over-emphasis on 
the report itself at the expense of the 
job. At many points the procedural 
and social problems overlap, and perme- 
ating all of them is the question of how 
the use of formal channels affects reports. 


Formal Channels: Consolidating 
and Digesting Reports 


The formal reporting process begins 
when the first record is made. It may 
be just a notation of production—merit 
rating forms reviewed or employee hand- 
books printed and distributed. At the 
other extreme, the initial record may be 
of an extensive counseling interview or 
of the investigation of a request for a 
wage increase for thousands of em- 
ployees. 

The original data are assembled and 
consolidated for groups of workers, for 
particular categories of information, and 
for specified periods of time. Further 
consolidations occur as the reports pro- 
ceed up the line. As the material passes 
from one level to another the original 
data lose their identity. At the same 
time, the narrative is subject to general- 
ization and interpretation. The more 
levels there are, the more consolidation 
and interpretation take place. 

Each step upward through formal 
channels is in effect a filter, both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively. If all ma- 
terial were passed along in its entirety 
the executive would be incapable of 
dealing with it; he would consciously or 
unconsciously apply his own system of 
priorities, examining some of the reports 
thoroughly and pushing others aside. 
The quantity that should be sent from 
one level to another is likely to depend 
on the nature of the organization, its 
work and the circumstances at the time. 
It will vary also with the reading facility 
of the recipient in each case. The length 
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of a report is no measure of the quality 
of work accomplished. 

Much information becomes less sig- 
nificant as it moves up through channels. 
The social distance between levels may 
be quite pronounced in the large, highly- 
segmented organization. Comments that 
are entirely clear to a subordinate and 
his boss may be meaningless to the 
boss’s boss. Furthermore, the material 
passed along may not even be useful at 
the next higher level. The question in 
a large organization is not whether to 
consolidate and digest administrative 
reports; rather it is a problem of how. 
The person who transmits a report must 
discern the fine line that separates infor- 
mation for information’s sake and infor- 
mation needed for decision-making. 

The executive has often been called 
a generalist to distinguish him from the 
specialists below. He is in fact a 


specialist also—a specialist in dealing 
with abstractions of all sorts rather than 
with the raw material of the organiza- 


tion’s work. It is in this role that he 
leans heavily on reports which, when 
they get to him, are so largely abstrac- 
tions. The success of the organization 
depends to a great extent on the ability 
of the executive to conceptualize these 
abstractions, to understand that a par- 
ticular compilation of figures or a 
sequence of narrative statements repre- 
sents a real situation that may require 
vigorous action. The indicated action 
may involve questions of organizational 
structure or policy that he alone, at the 
top of the hierarchy, can fully compre- 
hend and do something about. 
Unfortunately, we do not yet have a 
language that effectively conveys in cap- 
sule form many aspects of the problems 
that occur in an organization, particu- 
larly problems involving people rather 
than things. A situation that was very 
real, vibrant, punctuated with the 
stresses and strains of human relations, 
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becomes a cold statistic or a cryptic 
generalization. Whatever understanding 
might have been possible at the top has 
been sacrificed en route through a suc- 
cession of consolidations and digests.” 


Timing and Distribution 


The underlying purpose of reports is 
to facilitate the exercise of administra- 
tive control by the recipient. If a report 
is delayed in its preparation or trans- 
mission, it ceases to be a_ control 
medium and becomes an historical docu- 
ment instead. One advantage of bare 
financial and statistical reports is that 
they tend to move quite rapidly. Nar- 
rative reports, on the other hand, tend 
to bog down in channels. At each level 
they must wait their turn, then be circu- 
lated and discussed throughout that 
level, and only much later are they sent 
upward another step where the delaying 
processes begin anew. 

If reports are to be at all useful, im- 
pediments to prompt and effective action 
must be removed. One need not look 
beyond the reporting system itself for 
causes of delay. Channels are clogged 
with a multiplicity of reports: some of 
them are new, others are vestigial, some 
overlap others, and many are simply 
copies of reports written for someone 
else. If formal reporting is to be con- 
sistent with the concepts of formal or- 
ganization, each activity (or major as- 
pect thereof) should be the subject of 
a single report, and each report should 
be aimed at a single target—the official 
responsible for taking action. Generally, 
there is a widespread distribution of 
reports to officials who might want to 
take some action or to others who might 
be interested. The former reflects a 
fuzzy understanding of responsibility 
and authority; in the latter case, copies 
should be labeled “for your informa- 


2W. F. Whyte, “Semantics and Industrial Relations” 
Human Organization, Spring, 1949, Vol. 8, pp. 4-10. 
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tion,” or summaries should be furnished. 

Timing and distribution can be con- 
trolled to a great extent by means of 
comprehensive report schedules indica- 
ting the activity being reported upon, 
the title, number and nature of each 
report, the dates for submission, the 
distribution, and the action to be taken 
by each of the listed recipients. By 
just such a systematic approach, one 
corporation was able to reduce the num- 
ber of its reports from 78 to 30, and 
the number of copies from 546 to 74.4 
To prevent the number and distribution 
of reports from getting too far out of 
line, all of them should be examined 
periodically with the view to eliminating 
some. One difficulty for which there 
is no ready remedy is that external agen- 
cies often impose excessive and uncoor- 
dinated reporting requirements that de- 
pend, in turn, on internal administrative 
reports. Business men and local govern- 
mental officials alike complain of the re- 
porting requirements imposed on them 
by federal and state agencies. 


Distortion 


We’ have seen that the consolidating 
and digesting processes can produce 
information that varies in its correct- 


ness. But in practice we find a degree 
of distortion far greater than any pro- 
duced by the effects of channels alone. 
This distortion is traceable to two fal- 
lacious assumptions: (1) that all report- 
worthy items will be reported; and (2) 
that reports are impersonal enough that 
items will be reported regardless of their 
significance to the individuals and 
groups concerned. 

It is doubtful whether anyone will 
know how many report-worthy items 


8 For examples of charts for the control of reports, 
see C. C. James, “Principles of Organization and 
Operation,” Advanced Management (April-June, 
1945), Vol. 10, p. 51; and A. E. Werolin, “Effec- 
tive Controls for Top Management,” Advanced 
Management (September, 1947), Vol. 12, p. 123. 
*Werolin, sbid. 
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are not reported. To a given reporter, 
an incideat may be without significance, 
or he may be entirely unaware of it. 
Rarely does an organization train a 
person in the technique of report-writing 
before moving him into a supervisory 
position. And because he does not know 
how to write a report, how his report 
will be used, or whether it will be used 
at all, he feels little incentive to bother. 

The circumstance most likely to insure 
that an item will be reported is the belief 
that the superior already knows or will 
hear of it through some other source. 
Few things can be more painful than 
having the boss find out abait some- 
thing in your department from someone 
else; and the boss will be embarrassed 
as well. Many administrative practices 
have been devised to provide secondary 
channels that will serve the twofold pur- 
pose of securing unreported information 
and impressing on supervisors the fact 
that they withhold information at their 
peril. None of these devices comes to 
grips with the underlying causes of non- 
reporting; so long as there are social 
and psychological obstacles to the free 
flow of information, there is no limit to 
the number of secondary channels which 
will have to be employed. Rather than 
curing anything, the secondary channels 
are more likely to put middle manage- 
ment right in the middle. 

One psychological obstacle is fear of 
authority. Traditional hand-maiden of 
the subordinate-superior relationship is 
the feeling of fear—of being fired, of 
not being promoted, of being disciplined, 
of displeasing a superior, or of causing 
someone to wonder whether a_ better 
man could be found for the job. Neither 
unionization nor civil service completely 
removes this barrier to the free flow of 
communication.» The employee who 
5’ Helen Baker, J. W. Ballantine, and J. M. True, 
Transmitting Information through Management 
and Union Channels: Two Case Studies. (Industrial 


Relations Section, Princeton University, Princeton, 
J., 1949), p. 127. 
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writes a report must often choose be- 
tween reporting what may be interpreted 
as a failure and taking a chance on keep- 
ing the information under cover indefi- 
nitely. 

Other distortions, not unrelated to the 
feeling of fear, are stimulated by the 
need to make a good showing and the 
desire to report those things that the 
superior wants to hear. The good show- 
ing is frequently confused with the big 
showing, causing the report writer to 
transmit lengthy documents containing 
all the minutiae of accomplishments. 
Events that may be interpreted as fail- 
ures, if reported at all, are skillfully 
understated and sandwiched between 
successes. Through experience the sub- 
ordinate learns how much to report, 
what interests the boss most, how far 
one can safely go in confessing failures 
or mistakes, and how co-workers at the 
same level report. 

Only rarely will a person be discern- 
ing enough to recognize distortions 
either in the report he receives or in 
those he transmits. There is a constant 
—and commendable—effort to make 
reports interesting, so that they may 
compete succesfully for the superior’s 
limited time and attention. But in the 
process, too many reports become biased 
in favor of those things most likely to 
interest the next higher level. 

Distortion is a cumulative process. It 
starts at the bottom and grows as it 
ascends the hierarchy because those at 
the top not only permit it but foster it 
through a multitude of expressions and 
actions. And as the reports move up- 
ward the implications of distortion be- 
come more and more serious; at the 
policy-determining level distorted _re- 
ports can corrupt the entire organiza- 
tional effort. 

As the informal work groups within 
the formal organization become more 
closely knit over a period of time, there 
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is an increasing tendency to “cover up” 
for each other. Wherever there are 
large numbers of white-collar workers 
we find the practice of checking in and 
out for others. These actions, and others 
like them, do not appear in the report 
which is signed by the office manager 
and sent up through channels as an au- 
thentic document. 

Pigors notes with approbation an in- 
stance where a report was distorted de- 
liberately. An efficiency engineer believed 
that his long-term relationships with the 
line operators justified his “covering up” 
for them after a breakdown that was 
clearly their fault. The action is sup- 
ported on the grounds that thereafter 
the workers and supervisors had a better 
opinion of the staff agency and were 
more cooperative. Knowledge that such 
misrepresentations were being made 
would undercut any system of adminis- 
trative reporting; only ignorance of such 
practices permits the entire system to 
maintain its seeming integrity. 

Mention must be made of the use of 
reports for “passing the buck.” Where 
there is a flow of work from one unit 
to another or where the work is divided 
among shifts, a report may serve as the 
vehicle for placing the blame for any 
failure on the other unit or the other 


shift. 


Specialization in Writing and Reading 
Reports 


We are all familiar with the growth 
of staff positions and units that do not 
directly perform any activity compre- 
hended in the organizational purpose, 
being concerned instead with counter- 
acting the divisive tendencies inherent 
in the large organization. The invention 
of staff units has created at the apex of 
each hierarchy or sub-hierarchy an 
*Paul Pigors, Effective Communication in Industry 


(National Association of Manufacturers, New York, 
1949), pp. 19-20. 
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office where formerly there was a posi- 
tion. The job of writing and reading 
reports is one of the first to be pulled 
out of the line and assigned to report 
specialists in staff positions. 


The implications of separating the 
reporting task from line operations are 
many and profound. The true identity 
of the person who receives the communi- 
cation is not known to the communica- 
tor. From the standpoint of the organi- 
zation as a formal structure and mecha- 
nism, this may not be important; but 
so long as we continue to acknowledge 
the contributions made by leadership 
and other elements of personality, the 
impersonalization of reporting may be 
serious. How zealously, for example, 
will a communicator apply himself to 
the task of reporting if he does not know 
who is reading his reports, or whether 
they are even being read? The com- 
ment by one personnel officer is indica- 
tive: “I pulled a boner in one of my 
reports,” he said, “but at least I found 
out that the boss reads them.” 


Shartle and his associates have iso- 
lated “examining reports” and “prepar- 
ing and:writing reports” among the 30 
variables they are using in their study 
of leadership in military and civilian 
organizations. In a preliminary publi- 
cation of their findings, “examining re- 
ports” tends to be correlated in a positive 
direction with evaluation and research 
(two of the other variables), and “writ- 
ing reports” is positively correlated—in 
seven of the eight organizations studies 
—with research.’ Research, in turn, 
“appears to be a specialized consultant 
function which supplies information 
basic to the planning and decision-mak- 
ing of top leadership, but does not 
carry high leadership status in itself.”’® 


™C. L. Shartle, R. M. Stogdill, and D. T. Campbell, 
Studies in Naval Sra Final Report Project 
268 (Personnel Research Board, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, 1949), p. 51. 

8 Ibid., p. 49. 
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The positive correlation between the 
research and reporting variables sug- 
gests that reporters, like researchers, are 
likely to be set apart from actual opera- 
tions and that their limited contacts are 
chiefly with supervisors and not with 
subordinates. 

In his wartime position as chief of the 
Recruitment and Manning Office of the 
War Shipping Administration, Dimock 
ecognized the alternatives of reading 
eports himself or assigning the task to 

staff member in his office. He chose the 
former alternative, but acknowledged 
os in the case of another person (in 
is position)—one who was a slow 
feader, a fiend for detail, and always 
anxious to take immediate action on 
feports—the results could be disastrous 

the organization.® But to institute an 
personal, anonymous type of report- 

g, with the reporter insulated from the 
actual work and from the bulk of the 
ae might prove to be even more 
disastrous. 


Overemphasis on Reports 


There is danger that at some point 
feports may become as important, or 
@ven more important, than the job itself. 
Sometimes this results from an over- 
emphasis being placed on the reports by 
those who prescribe them and, therefore, 


by those who prepare them. In other 
cases, the reports may become so en- 
meshed with operations that neither can 
be revised without upsetting the other. 

The limited-interest relationship of 
most employees to the formal organiza- 
tion is seen in their efforts to achieve 
a satisfactory equilibrium—to know pre- 
cisely how much is expected of them and 
to do that much. The work groups, also, 
under the leadership of their supervisors, 
are seeking to maintain a satisfactory 


®°M. E. Dimock, The Executive in Action (Harper 


& Brothers, New York, 1945), pp. 51-52. 
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equilibrium.” The individuals and the 
work groups consider reports in terms 
of how they may disturb the equilib- 
rium. 

Production and cost reports, particu- 
larly, tend to become prescriptions for 
expected performance. When an em- 
ployee knows pretty much what sort of 
results are looked for in reports, he can 
adjust his work accordingly. As often 
as not, production standards can be ex- 
ceeded, but the employees seek to sta- 
bilize their output right at the standards. 
Through experience the employees learn 
that a report of standard production 
raises no questions, but a report of 
higher production is a signal for the 
efficiency engineers to come to see how 
it was done and for co-workers in simi- 
lar posts to suspect the high producer. 

Gardner and Whyte describe another 
way in which the report can dominate 
the work situation. They cite a case of 
a know-it-all foreman who gave very 
detailed instructions for the operation 
of certain equipment to attain the results 
which he had in mind. 

The operators, judging from their long ex- 

perience with the equipment, sometimes felt 

that the stipulated adjustments would not 
yield the required results. Knowing that 
they would be blamed if the objectives were 
not attained, the men simply operated the 
equipment as they judged best and “boiler- 
housed” the chart readings.!1 
That is, they put down the readings the 
foreman would regard as being correct 
instead of the ones they had actually 
observed. In this example, the reporting 
requirements were met, as were the pro- 
duction requirements, but the reports 
bore no direct relation to the actual work 
being reported upon. 


10 B. B. Gardner, 


Human Relations in Industry 
naan D. 


Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 1945), pp. 85- 


1B. B. Gardner and W. F. 
the Middle: Position and Problems of the Fore- 
man” Applied — te (Spring, 1945, Vol. 4 
—Special Issue), pp. 


Whyte, “The Man in 
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A supervisor confronted with a cost 
report needs to know the expected stan- 
dard, but he soon finds out also what 
others are reporting for similar opera- 
tions. He is then in a position to oper- 
ate with one eye on the work and the 
other on the report. We can envision a 
hypothetical analogy in a situation where 
personnel administration is being meas- 
ured in terms of turnover. Conceivably 
the personnel administrator might find 
it expedient to suspend, or at least stall, 
action on requested personnel changes 
for a few days to safeguard his report. 

We turn now to the situation where 
reports and operations become so inter- 
woven that they are mutually resistant 
to change. Organizations do not nor- 
mally start out as large, highly-segmented 
structures; most of the leviathans we see 
today began as small units. Let us sup- 
pose that at an early stage of its develop- 
ment an organization institutes a simple 
report—an employee’s name-and-address 
card—as a by-product of the payroll 
operation. The reports are first put to 
use in the preparation of lists of em- 
ployees for the Department of Labor. 
Later they are used to furnish a check- 
list for some state or local inspectors. 
Gradually more and more lists are pre- 
pared from the original by-products, and 
some of these lists become source ma- 
terial for secondary reports. At this 
stage everything hinges on the little re- 
port which first appeared as a_by- 
product; it has become vital and un- 
touchable, as has the operation which 
produces it. Any scheme for a new pay- 
roll system, no matter how meritorious 
it might be, is likely to be rejected unless 
the new system preserves the many sec- 
ondary reports. 


The Future Role of Administrative 
Reporting 


Although there is agreement that re- 
ports are vital instruments of control, 
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there can be no precise agreement as to 
what form the reports should take in a 
particular situation or what criteria 
should be imposed. Urwick has laid 
down four principles which can serve as 
general guides: uniformity, comparison, 
utility and the exception principle.!” 

In accordance with the principle of 
uniformity, “all figures and reports used 
for purposes of control must be in terms 
of the organization structure. No per- 
son’s effort should be expressed in any 
figure which he is not in a position to 
influence.”!* The sub-administrator who 
reports that he has completed his part 
of an assignment and that he “under- 
stands” or “supposes” that another de- 
partment or division is doing its part 
is violating this principle. Unless he 
has been given a special assignment to 
report on the entire project, he has 
neither the authority nor the responsi- 


bility for the work outside his own juris-" 
diction. 


There is general acceptance of the 
principle of comparison, which dictates” 
that all reports of performance be ex-— 


pressed as comparisons. But Urwick 
believes, as do most people today, that 
comparisons with other periods, such as 
the previous month or quarter, are much 
less meaningful than are comparisons _ 
with standards that have previously been — 
agreed upon. It should be noted that — 
the comparison principle is less pertinent — 
where the work is primarily of a policy 
nature, as in a personnel office or a 
planning department. 

According to the principle of utility, 
“figures and reports used for purposes 
of control vary in value directly with 
(a) the appropriateness of the period 
covered ... (b) the time separating the 
period covered from their use.” The 
choice of reporting period—a day, a 


22L. Urwick, The Elements of Administration 


pong & Brothers, New York and London, 1943), 
18 Ybid., p. 107. 
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week, a month, a year, or perhaps ten 
years—depends on the activity. Prompt- 
ness is essential; “reports and statistics 
completed some time after the close of 
the period to which they refer become 
progressively less useful with every day 
that elapses.”** 

According to the exception principle, 
the important things to look for in a 
report are the exceptions to previous 
performance or previously established 
standards. The administrator need take 

o action unless the exceptions, or vari- 
tions, are especially good or especially 

ad. It is assumed, of course, that the 

ceptions will be reported. 
_ We are led to question the exception 
inciple: Is it enough that executives 


pterest themselves only when reported 
ults are markedly good or markedly 
d in relation to certain standards? 
dividuals require some response to 
ir communications; if they get none 
y will doubt whether their communi- 
tions are being read. The knowledge 


hat they are doing about what is ex- 
tected of them presumably keeps them 

fom doing less; but it may also keep 
them from doing more. 

_ The exception principle seems to work 
satisfactorily only where there is maxi- 
mum delegation of authority and maxi- 

jum agreement on both substance and 
method. One situation in which these 
two qualifications are fulfilled is the top 
management group in business. The 
number of levels included will vary from 
one corporation to another, but it is safe 
to say that in no large organization are 
the lowest levels included. A compa- 
rable situation fulfilling both qualifica- 
tions is the top political group in a large 
governmental organization. Here again 
there is maximum delegation and agree- 
ment on means and ends. Wherever we 
find lack of agreement we will also find 
incomplete delegation—and the exception 


14 Tbid., pp. 108-109. 
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principle will not apply. 

After we have limited the applicability 
of the exception principle, we are free 
to generalize that the reporting process 
should not be only a one-way propo- 
sition. If reporting is to have any value, 
it is incumbent on the executive that he 
stimulate and facilitate the upward flow 
by responding to his reporters. This 
means more than simply acknowledging 
reports; he should follow them up, seek 
out more information, and send his final 
interpretations back down the line in 
support of his decisions and instructions. 
Instructing and reporting should be in- 
terrelated, and any other communicative 
processes used should be related to these 
two central forms of communications. 
It is an interesting and pertinent sup- 
position that by observing these general 
rules an organization may gradually 
achieve greater agreement, thereby per- 
mitting greater delegation, and_ ulti- 
mately making possible the applica- 
bility of the exception principle. 

That this principle is more a goal than 
a fact is illustrated in communications 
between headquarters and branch offices 
and plants. The development of new 
and improved communicative devices 
has made it possible, on the one hand, 
to establish more branches. On _ the 
other hand, the full potential of the 
decentralized units has never been 
achieved. Instead of increased partici- 
pation by the field organization in the 
front-line processes of decision-making, 
there has been only limited delegation 
of authority; what purports to be ad- 
ministration at the grass-roots is often 
only a message center. If real decen- 
tralization is desired, detailed reporting 
for centralized decision-making will have 
to be de-emphasized, and the prepara- 
tion of highly detailed instructions by 
the central office will have to be cur- 
tailed. This represents a reversal of the 
present tendency to report on a multi- 
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tude of insignificant affairs and to de- 
pend on headquarters for strict pre- 
scriptions governing all phases of the 
work. There appears to be a circle start- 
ing with an assumption that there is lack 
of agreement, which leads to a withhold- 
ing of delegation, and ultimately results 
in a maximization of instructions and 
reports. 


The many problems should not be 
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allowed to divert our attention from the 
necessity for adequate administrative re- 
porting. The lines of authority and re- 
sponsibility running between the boss 
and the worker, and between head- 
quarters and the field, are the support- 
ing members of the formal structure. 
But it is only through the issuance of 
instructions and the transmission of re- 
ports that the structure can be vitalized. 


A Reading Improvement Program 


For Industry 


W. V. MACHAVER 
Training Director, 
Johnson & Johnson 


W. A. BORRIE 


Assistant Training Director, 
Johnson & Johnson 


The results of the reading improvement program which Johnson & Johnson has been 


operating for its executives and supervisors illustrate dramatically the fact that mest 
executives have by no means developed their potential abilities in reading—an 
important part of the manager’s job. Here are the details of the program whereby 
J&J executives and supervisors have increased their reading speed on an average 


of nearly 100 per cent, with equal or greater reading comprehension. 


THIS CENTURY has witnessed great devel- 
opments in the arts of communication— 
the movies, the radio, the picture maga- 
zine, and now television. As each one of 
these took hold and flourished, there was 
much talk, of the irresponsible, headline- 
seeking variety, that the new medium 
would eventually displace the written 
word as a means of communication. 
Lately, for example, the fashionable pre- 
diction making the rounds in certain edu- 
cational circles is that in 20 years the 
printed textbook will be a museum piece 


and all formal training will be conducted 
by means of television. : 
But there are no indications that in- 
dustry can or will be administered and 
supervised by pictures. Communication 
in business activity is still carried on, in 
large part, by the written word. And if 
the written word—whether it be a one- 
sentence interoffice memorandum, a 
lengthy annual report or an important 
book—is not read quickly and under- 
stood clearly by the people responsible 
for conducting a business activity, then 





Norte: The authors would like to acknowledge the work done by Mr. John R. Jones, Instructor, 
Johnson & Johnson, whose research work in reading programs and whose efforts in the prepara- 
tion of our reading program have been an invaluable aid. 
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the result is waste and loss. Industry 
has always stressed the importance of 
clear communication of ideas, but only 
lately has there been an awareness that 
communication is a _ two-way street: 
clarity of writing is impotent if what is 
written is not quickly and clearly under- 
stood. The communication process de- 
pends on the reader as much as it does 
on the writer. 
cross the desk of virtually every busi- 
ness executive passes an endless stream 
ritten communications—letters, re- 
. newspaper and magazine articles, 
s, etc. In the development and growth 
ecutive personnel, there is no doubt 
skill in the arts of reading plays an 
important role, one that has not been suf- 
ficiently appreciated. 
ith these considerations in mind, we 
cted an informal survey among ex- 
es and supervisors at Johnson & 
on. We asked these men to esti- 
the time they spent in reading, both 
in and out of the office. We discovered 
that they averaged about 41% hours a 
day, Each man then gave his own opin- 
ion pf his reading ability. All except 
one classified himself as a poor reader. 
We asked each man whether he was in- 
terested in improving his reading ability. 
All answered affirmatively, including the 
one Who felt that he was already read- 
ing pretty well. 

We, therefore, decided to launch a 
reading-improvement program for execu- 
tives and supervisory personnel at J. & J. 
and were considerably encouraged when 
announcement of the program elicited 
expressions of interest and active cooper- 
ation. The objectives of the program 
were set forth as follows: 

1. To acquaint the participants with 
the fundamentals and mechanics of skill 
in reading. 

2. To enable each one to reach his 
reading potential. 

3. To stimulate good reading habits 
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and a greater interest in more extensive 
reading. 


Results 


Complete records were kept of each 
student’s achievement and progress in 
speed and comprehension. The first six 
groups of executives and supervisors to 
take the course started out with an aver- 
age reading speed of 215 words per 
minute and an average comprehension 
score just shy of 65 per cent. By the 
time they completed the course, their 
average speed had risen to 425 words a 
minute, an increase of approximately 98 
per cent. Comprehension had not im- 
proved significantly, moving up only 
about 3 per cent. In this connection, it 
is necessary to explain that our emphasis 
throughout the reading improvement pro- 
gram was placed not on achieving per- 
fect comprehension, but rather on attain- 
ing a satisfactory level of comprehension 
along with greatly increased speed. As a 
result, whenever students reached a com- 
prehension score of 80 per cent or better, 
they were urged to push themselves to 
higher speeds so long as they were able 
to maintain a comprehension score of 
about 70 per cent. We are quite certain, 
therefore, that the final comprehension 
average could have been somewhat 
higher than our results indicated had we 
not forced the average speed to over 400 
words a minute. The course is designed 
primarily to give the busy executive a 
fairly rapid reading speed so that he 
can keep abreast of his heavy reading 
burden without suffering any loss in 
comprehension accuracy. 

It should be borne in mind that in 
reading, as in most other activities in 
life, “circumstances alter cases.” Speed 
and comprehension will vary, as they 
should, according to the degree of dif- 
ficulty of the material read and the pur- 
pose for which it is being read. 
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Individual improvement during the 
course, while less significant perhaps than 
the class average, was quite startling. 
Several students moved from an average 
of about 220 words a minute with a 
comprehension of 60, to about 600 words 
a minute with a comprehension of 70. 
One student, a young man who holds a 
doctorate in chemistry, made particularly 
outstanding progress. After starting at 
214 words a minute with a comprehen- 
sion of 65 per cent, he reached a final 
speed of 970 words a minute with a com- 
prehension of 80. He reported that there 
had been a definite carryover of his 
newly acquired reading skills to the tech- 
nical reading he regularly did in the 
course of his work. 

These are the results of our experi- 
mental groups. Now let us review the 
Reading Improvement Program in terms 
of the mechanical devices that may be 
used, the organization and content of the 
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program and individual problems that 
require attention. 


Reading Improvement Devices 


About 20 years ago, after much study 
of the reading ability of students on all 
school levels—elementary, secondary, and 
collegiate—remedial reading programs 
were initiated to correct the two great 
deficiencies: slowness and inaccurate 
comprehension. These programs soon led 
to the development of specialized mechan- 
ical devices for use in remedial reading 
clinics. Three of the most important of 
these devices, the reading film, the ac- 
celerator and the tachistoscope, are 
briefly described below. 

1. The first of these reading-improve- 
ment devices, the reading film, is the one 
that formed the core of the J. & J. pro- 
gram. Called the Harvard Reading Films 
and created by the Reading Clinic at 
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Cambridge, it consists of a series of 16 
films possessing, among other attributes, 
the advantages of both the accelerator 
and the tachistoscope. Each film is de- 
signed so that at any one moment only 
one phrase or group of words is in focus 
and readable; the rest of the page on the 
screen is blurred. At the next moment 
(the fractions of a second for each in- 
terval are regulated) that phrase goes out 
6f,focus and the next one comes into 
fochs (so that there can be no regres- 
sion), and so on across each line and 
down the page. In the initial film in the 
se there are five such “in focus” 
groupings per line and the film is run off 
at @ speed of 180 words a minute. In 
subgequent films the number of “in focus” 
groupings in a line is gradually reduced 
from five to two and the over-all speed 
is gradually increased from 180 to 470 
w a minute. Thus the film forces 
the Feader to accelerate his speed at the 


same time that it develops his ability to 
take in larger groupings of words with 


each eye movement. 

The films are used for group training. 
When a man is absent from a group ses- 
sion and finds it impossible to attend one 
of the other groups, we arrange for him 
to “Make up” his assignment by reading 
equivalent material under the control of 
an SRA accelerator.! The accelerator 
shutter is regulated so that he has to 
read at the same rate as that of the film 
he has missed. 

2. The accelerator, or pacer, is a sim- 
ple device designed to force the reader 
to read more quickly by preventing re- 
gression. Regression, one of the major 
faults of poor readers, is the act of re- 
reading a sentence or part of a sentence. 
It is caused by the reader’s inadequate 
concentration on what he is reading or 
1 The device used in such an instance is the Read- 


ing Accelerator produced by Science Research As- 
sociates. 
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by his lack of confidence in his ability 
to grasp the main idea or the important 
details “right off the bat.” The result 
of regression is a serious loss of speed, 
unaccompanied by a commensurate in- 
crease in comprehension. 

The accelerator has two parts—a rack 
to hold the reading material, and a me- 
chanical arm which lowers a shutter over 
the reading material. The speed at which 
the shutter moves down the page may 
be adjusted at will. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that you have fallen into the habit 
of reading at 250 words a minute and 
you want to learn to read much faster 
than that. You adjust the machine so 
that the shutter will move down the page 
at a rate of, say, 275 words a minute. If 
you want to grasp the sense of the pas- 
sage on the rack, you must keep pace 
with the shutter moving down the page; 
if you don’t, whole lines of the material 
will be covered before you get to them 
and the sense of the passage will be lost. 
When you have trained yourself to read 
at that rate without suffering any loss in 
comprehension, then you step up the 
rate again, and so on, until you reach 
your maximum speed in relation to com- 
prehension. Many manufacturers of ac- 
celerators provide standardized reading 
material and graded comprehension tests 
to be used with the machine. 

3. The purpose of the tachistoscope, or 
flash meter, is to increase the power of 
distinguishing separate objects in a sin- 
gle impression. (This is the device used 
by the armed forces to teach rapid rec- 
ognition of planes, ships, tanks, etc.) In 
a reading clinic, the “separate objects” 
are, at first, numbers, then words, then 
short phrases, and finally longer phrases. 

The tachistoscope is a kind of slide 
projector with a controlled shutter at- 
tachment. It flashes material—numbers, 
words, or phrases—on a screen for vary- 
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ing periods of time, according to how the 
shutter is regulated. The amount of time 
during which the material remains on the 
screen may be cut down to as little as 
1/200 of a second. Use of this machine 
has shown that it is possible for a reader 
to develop coordination of eyes with 
brain to the point where he is able to 
repeat numbers of seven, eight, or nine 
digits which appeared on the screen for 
no more than 1/100 of a second. As the 
reader progresses in speed and range of 
perception, the numbers are replaced by 
words which, in turn, are replaced by 
phrases. Since this type of practice helps 
the reader to reduce the length of time 
necessary to read a group of words and 
also to increase the number of words or 
phrases which he can take in with a sin- 
gle left-to-right eye movement, the result 
is a “transfer of training,” a carryover 
of skill to the normal reading situation. 
The tachistoscope lends itself to either 
individual or group instruction. 
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Organizing the Program 


In some schools where the Harvard 
Reading Films are used, the groups may 
consist of as many as 100 or even 150 
people. At Johnson & Johnson, where we 
anticipated a need for individual counsel- 
ing, we limited groups to 10 or 12 men. 

Determining the length of each class 
session and the number of sessions pre- 
sented something of a problem, since the 
busy executive who felt that he was al- 
ready behind in his reading was reluctant 
to take time away from his work. It. 
was decided finally that each session 
would last one hour, that there would 
be two sessions a week, and that there 
would be 17 sessions in all. Reproduced 
below is the training outline of the first 
session.” 


2 Single copies of the session-by-session outline of the 
. . reading course may be obtained by inter- 
ested readers of PERSONNEL upon request to William 
V. Machaver, — _— Johnson & John- 


son, New Brunswick, 


INSTRUCTOR OUTLINES—READING COURSE 


SESSION I 


I. Purpose of Course 


a. Increase reading speed and comprehension. 


b. Improve personal efficiency. 
c. Tap more fully our reading potential. 


We should be able to cut our reading time in half, read 20 instead of ten books a year. 


d. Make reading easier and more enjoyable. 


. Why Study Reading 


a. Most of us are now poor readers. 


b. In most cases our reading training stopped in the fifth or sixth grade. 

c. We have never really learned to read effectively. 

d. Over the years bad reading habits have been developed. We are lazy in this respect. 
e 


. We do not concentrate. 


III. Learning to Read Is Not Easy 


a. Each man must have the will not merely a wish to improve himself, because we will be 


changing specific habits. 


It will require work on the outside. 


b. This work will not take excessive time, merely concentration. Each of us should become 
reading conscious, and in the next few months every time we pick up something to read we 
should regard it as reading training and exercise. 

. If we are desirous of attaining the benefits of improved reading, a considerable effort 
must be expended. The results, however, extending over a period of years, should 


certainly justify the efforts expended. 
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. Many Types of Reading 
a. Newspaper 
b. Technical reports 
c. Poet 
d. Detailed directives 
e. Fiction, etc. 
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Different types of reading are, of course, done with different purposes and therefore with 
different degrees of speed and concentration. Basically our reading habits apply regardless 


of the types of reading we are doing. 


. Types of Readers 
a. Read aloud. 
b. Lip readers. 
c. Sub-vocalizers. 
d. Thought readers. 


. Course Mechanics 
a. Films. 
b. Selected readings. 
c. Use of SRA reader. 
d. Personal reading records. 





. Explanation of the films 
a. Prevents regressions. 
b. Controls eye movements. 
c. Controls span of vision. 


d. Subject material designed for comprehension tests. 


Caution: 


First films may be aggravating in that they are slower than we normally read. This is not 
undesirable. As films progress “7 are faster and require wider span of vision. 


e. Our eyes may become tired. T 


é 


ese films are no more tiring than concentrated reading. 


VIII. Film number I. “Ituri Pygmies” (180 wpm., 5 phrases per line) 


a. Test on film. 


b. Scoring and discussion of film test by group. 


Three groups were organized, meeting 
on different days and at different hours. 
Since most business men find it difficult, 
to say the least, to schedule their time 
accurately eight and a half weeks in ad- 
vance, this arrangement made it possible 
for them to attend a session in another 
group if they missed it in their own. 

Prior to entering the course, all appli- 
cants were given appropriate diagnostic 
tests. These preliminary tests serve not 
only to determine their reading speed and 
comprehension level, but are also useful 
in revealing serious difficulties that may 
require examination by a physician, psy- 
chologist, or optometrist. Careful screen- 
ing of applicants was necessary because 
the course is not designed to cope with 
those people having serious or extreme 
reading difficulties, such as inadequate 


vocabulary, severe mental blocks, or poor 


vision. All applicants for the course in 
Reading Improvement at J. & J. were 
given the American Optical Test. (It is 
interesting to note here that probably the 
most frequently occurring obstacle to 
improvement in reading is the lack of 
proper muscular coordination of the eyes. 
If the eyes do not coordinate properly, 
any attempt to step up the reading speed 
may result in serious injury.) 


Follow-up Measures 
After the showing of each film (which 


runs about seven or eight minutes) the 
readers are given a comprehension test. 
This consists of ten multiple-choice ques- 
tions designed to measure the reader’s 
grasp of the material. An open discus- 
sion of the answers then follows. This 
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discussion is an important part of the 
work, for it is essential that each student 
understand why a given answer is right 
or wrong. Critical opinion is invited 
and encouraged; analysis of why a cer- 
tain answer to a question is the only 
correct one is detailed and complete for 
it is not expected that mature men will 
accept an answer as the correct one 
merely because it happens to be supplied 
in the instructor’s answer key. The dis- 
cussions are frequently lively as the ques- 
tions are often based on rather subtle 
nuances of the thought in the passage. 

Each reader is given a measurement 
chart, called a “read-o-graph.” This is a 
form upon which he can graph his speed 
and comprehension scores for each of the 
sixteen films. These read-o-graphs excite 
considerable interest, because the student 
competes against his previous record each 
time he reads a new film. It is not at 


all unusual to see students comparing 
graphs not only in the classroom, but 


also in the cafeteria and in _ offices 


throughout the company. 

In addition to the standardized com- 
prehension tests, another regular activity 
in each session is individual work on a 
selected reading passage, about two or 
three pages long. At a signal from the 
instructor the students begin to read, 
each one at his own pace. As they read, 
the instructor, using a stopwatch, marks 
on the blackboard the time in intervals 
of ten seconds. When a student finishes 
the passage he looks at the board and 
records on his paper the time it has taken 
him to complete the reading. This is 
later converted to reading speed. He then 
goes on to the questions based on the 
reading. When all the students have 
completed the test, the answers are dis- 
cussed. (These supplementary readings 
may also be used in individual training 
when a student has missed a group ses- 
sion.) 
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Other skills contributing to greater 
comprehension and speed, such as de- 
termining the central theme and skim- 
ming for the central theme or for details, 
are also practiced in the class. For ex- 
ample, the students are told to read an 
article in the Reader’s Digest and then 
to write down a brief statement of its 
central theme or idea. Differing inter- 
pretations of the theme are read aloud 
in class and usually evoke a good deal 
of interest. Students are particularly in- 
terested, also, in instruction and drill on 
getting the main idea of an article by 
skimming, an immensely helpful skill 
which can be developed with relative 
ease. 

We discovered, at the beginning of the 
course, that some students, after having 
left the class and returning to their of- 
fices or work situations, failed to practice 
their newly learned techniques of read- 
ing and tended to slip back into their old 
reading habits. This was not a startling 
or discouraging setback; we had not ex- 
pected a few hours of training to change 
the faulty reading habits that a man had 
cultivated for 30 or 40 years. To count- 
eract these lapses, we devised a series 
of special mailing pieces which arrived 
at the students’ desks along with their 
regular mail. These mailings reminded 
them of what they had been taught and 
included, also, a brief reading passage 
designed to challenge their ability in 
some important phase of reading skill. 
For example, one of these special mail- 
ings contained a two- or three-paragraph 
story from which the last few sentences 
had been deleted. The reader was asked 
to read the passage rapidly and then fill 
in the blank lines with what he thought 
should be the outcome of the story. This 
procedure provided helpful practice in 
anticipation, an important reading skill, 
and also stimulated discussion at the next 
session of the class when the different 
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versions of the outcome of the story were 
compared. Another “reminder” mailing 
included a page of factual material pref- 
aced by a challenge to the reader to see 
how long it would take him to answer 
two or three factual questions after skim- 
ming the passage. Almost invariably the 
students gave these mailing pieces their 
close attention; furthermore, they seemed 
to enjoy trying them out on office col- 
gues who were not taking the course. 
ese men, in turn, became interested in 
program and many of them asked to 
allowed to take the next course. 
i 
individual Counseling 


_ When a student fails to show any im- 
rovement at all after two or three ses- 
den we arrange an appointment for in- 
idual counseling to determine the 


source of the trouble. There was, for 


example, the case of Mr. X. who, while 
reading at a fast rate, was unable to ob- 


tain a satisfactory level of comprehension. 
When we reviewed with him in detail his 
high proportion of wrong answers to the 
objective questions on the films and other 
reading material, we discovered, from 
his comments, that he had so thoroughly 
imjected his own opinion into the pas- 
sages that he was unable to interpret 
them as they were actually given. In 
other words, he attacked everything with 
extreme subjectivity, reading not what 
was written but what he thought should 
have been written. He “fought” what he 
read, laboring under the impression that 
he was reading critically; he failed to 
realize that one cannot read critically 
without first understanding what the 
writer is actually saying. This analysis 
of Mr. X.’s personality, derived during 
the counseling discussion, was borne out 
by subsequent examination of his work 
and his personnel relations, which showed 
him to be highly opinionated and over- 
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positive. When we suggested, at a later 
discussion, that his failure to read ob- 
jectively was interfering with his prog- 
ress, he agreed to try to correct the fault. 
An examination of his record some weeks 
after the talk showed that he was making 
marked improvement. 

Another student whose comprehension 
level was unsatisfactory in many of the 
early tests was Mr. Y. A careful check 
of all the choices he had marked as cor- 
rect revealed a rather striking pattern: 
usually his answer to a multiple-choice 
question was the one that contained the 
longest or most unfamiliar word. A 
special test, given him as a result of this 
individual counseling, substantiated the 
suspicion that his vocabulary was quite 
extensive in his technical field but other- 
wise was very much limited. Sugges- 
tions for remedying the deficiency were 
offered to him and he embarked on a 
comprehensive study program to broaden 
his vocabulary. 


Appraisal of the Program 


Has the course been, on the whole, 
worth while? Has it given us better ex- 
ecutives and supervisors? Can habitual 
faults in reading be changed for the 
better by means of 17 hours of intensive 
training? To what degree is improve- 
ment in reading skills and habits re- 
tained? We don’t know yet. We think 
we have some of the answers now, but 
we'll be more certain when we administer 
our first series of follow-up tests one 
year after the completion of the first 
course. But there’s another question: 
Suppose two executives are equal in all 
important respects except that one can 
read twice as fast as the other. Which 
one of the two is the more efficient and 
valuable man? The answer to that 
question we know right now. 





Your Past Is a Curved Mirror 


HUBERT CLAY 


Psychologist, Employee Relations Division 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


As a group sat discussing the irrevocable effects of early childhood experience on the 
personality, one member, considering the emotional burdens that so many people 
have thus been destined years earlier to carry throughout their lives, remarked, 
“There ought to be a statute of limitations.” But there appears to be none, and we 
must try to accept people as they are and to learn just how our own particular 
backgrounds have affected our views of others. Here is an interesting presentation of 


the problem. 


EVERETT MORROW WAS a sales manager, 
a good one by customary standards. He 
was highly ambitious and extremely well 
informed, and he had definite organiza- 
tional ability. Furthermore, he was 
systematic and orderly in his work and 
demanded the same of his subordinates— 
so much so that he was regarded as a 
perfectionist. 

Yet Morrow was not happy and he did 
not function with as much efficiency as 
he liked to believe. Some of his so-called 
virtues, especially those associated with 
orderliness, were actually quite handicap- 
ping at times. Because he represents (to 
an extreme degree) many “successful” 
American men today, it may be worth 
while to examine him from a psycho- 
logical viewpoint. 

Morrow had become a “compulsive,” 
a person compelled by unconscious needs 
to follow certain overly rigid patterns of 
behavior. Let’s delve into his past, as 
we must with any individual we really 
want to understand. 

He had been raised in a highly correct, 
meticulous home where unusually high 
standards were the rule. At an early age 


it was impressed upon him that “good 
little boys” took care of their possessions. 
He learned to hang up his clothes and 
place his shoes precisely in the corner 
when he went to bed. He had certain 
toys such as his electric train with which 
he played only on special occasions and 
under close supervision for fear of dam- 
age. 

He quickly sensed that to be loved and 
accepted by his parents, he must never 
be boisterous or rough or untidy. In 
school good grades were not enough, 
Straight A’s were the family goal. Little 
Everett fitted well into this pattern and 
was known as a model child. 

By the time he reached adulthood, his 
striving for order and perfection had 
become more and more intensified. True, 
he had achieved quite well. In college 
he had been elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
the honorary scholastic fraternity. He 
had been the editor of the yearbook and 
president of the senior class. After 
graduation he had joined a well-known 
organization as a management trainee 
and had reached his present job as sales 
manager at the age of 34. 
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No one could dispute his success. Yet 
his life actually was out of balance. He 
had lost the ability to relax. Each ac- 
complishment brought no real satisfac- 
tion in itself but merely increased his 
drive for power. He had, despite his 
success, an irrational fear of failure, as 
if he were walking a narrow ledge high 
on some precarious superstructure which 
might collapse at any moment. 
He kept himself in a state of nervous 
nsion. There was an almost complete 
ss of spontaneity and sense of humor. 
hysically, he suffered from constipa- 
on (as so many compulsives do). 
' He was so preoccupied with perfection 
that if any of his possessions had the 
dlightest flaw, they had to be discarded. 
If a piece of his wife’s fine chinaware 
became chipped ever so slightly, it had 
be thrown away. If his car received 
small dent or even a tiny scratch, he 
t an intense dissatisfaction with it. He 
fMsisted that his wife keep the house in 
rfect order (just as his mother had 
S..). For example, in the closets all 


clothes hangers had to be hung so that 
the open side of the hooks faced inward. 
This was explained by him in quite 
rational terms, as were most of his other 


c@mpulsive acts. He stated that this was 
not only more systematic for daily use, 
but in case of fire he could secure all of 
his garments without delay. (And then 
he added, “Mixed up clothes hangers just 
make me uncomfortable, for some rea- 
son.”’) 

His pattern of living, extended, of 
course, into his work. His desk was al- 
ways a model of neatness. Every object 
—hlotter, pen set, telephone, etc.—was 
kept at a precise right angle. Letters and 
papers were never allowed to accumulate. 
In fact, he was almost fanatical on this 
latter point, and his subordinates had on 
a number of occasions seen him almost 
panic-stricken when unforeseen work dis- 
rupted his precise planning. He once 
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had the opportunity to close an im- 
portant sale if he made an immediate 
and unexpected trip to another city. He 
lost this opportunity because he could 
not leave his desk in disorder. By the 
time he had arranged all the little details 
to suit his idealistic standards, it was too 
late. 

On another occasion he was confronted 
with a decision as to which of two men 
he must lay off to bring his force down 
to a required number. The one man had 
an excellent sales record but turned in 
reports in poor handwriting, with many 
erasures and a generally untidy appear- 
ance. The other man was a mediocre 
salesman, but his reports were models of 
neatness which appealed to Morrow. He 
said that he was considering the dis- 
charge of the former salesman; Morrow 
himself lacked sufficient insight to realize 
what factors were affecting his judgment. 

Morrow’s way of living, so efficient on 
the surface and so different when viewed 
more closely, illustrates an important 
psychological concept. We not only per- 
ceive an object or a situation but we 
interpret that object or situation accord- 
ing to our own emotional needs and ex- 
periences. In other words, we take cer- 
tain preconceived attitudes to a new 
situation which influence our judgment. 
This concept is not really new at all. It 
simply restates and brings into focus 
something which we learn early in life. 

The little boy who gets pushed into 
the mud by the neighborhood bully on 
Monday will govern his behavior accord- 
ingly if he meets the bully on the street 
on Tuesday. The bully has acquired 
new meaning for the little boy. If the 
emotional experience was intense enough, 
resentment may still be stirred years 
later when he meets the bully or even 
someone who looks and acts in a similar 
way. 

Just as a curved mirror in a fun house 
reflects a distorted image, so may our 





past distort our present perception. The 
fun house image is usually laughable; 
our individual perception of life is less 
frequently so. As in Morrow’s case, our 
actual efficiency of functioning may be 
decreased due to such perceptions and 
such judgments in everyday living. 

It is extremely difficult to check on 
ourselves in this respect. The emotional 
experiences in our past sway us some- 
times in subtle ways. Think back over 
some of the incidents of the last day or 
two in your own life. Why did you feel 
resentment at that fellow in your office 
who bet a half week’s pay on the horses? 
Was it because your father was a very 
cautious and conventional man who in- 
stilled into you a conservative approach 
to life? Why did you have an instant 
dislike for that man with red hair to 
whom you were introduced? Perhaps a 
red haired man once fired you from a 
job or stole your girl friend. 

If such causes seem unlikely, consider 
the degree to which we like or dislike 
people’s names according to our past 
experience. We give our children the 
name of our favorite aunt or uncle, 
movie star, or fictional character. We 
dislike a name which we associate with 
an unpleasant acquaintance in the past. 
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Names acquire individual connotations 
for each of us. 

In attempting to evaluate the degree 
of distortion in any one area of our lives, 
we must remember that no single act is 
important in itself. It must be judged 
in relation to other behavior. Morrow’s 
insistence on a neat desk, for example, 
was not sufficient evidence to label him 
compulsive. But when we realize his 
behavior at home and his preoccupation 
with systematizing his entire environ- 
ment, we see that he was being ruled by 
characteristics which had progressed to 
unfortunate extremes. 

A study of Morrow should help us to 
appreciate that a given personality char- 
acteristic may be a positive quality when 
exercised in moderation, but a distinctly 
negative quality when overdone. Gain- 
ing insight into ourselves and our past 
not only increases the efficiency of our 
functioning. It also helps us to be more 
tolerant of others’ ways of living. Peo- 
ple are molded in an infinite number of 
ways. We :aust expect, then, that their 
judgment of a given situation will be 
based on the curved mirror of their own 


past which may be quite different from 
our own. 








OFFICE MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The AMA Office Management Conference, which will feature a 
number of papers on office personnel problems, will be held on Thursday 
and Friday, October 18-19 at the Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 

















Salaries and Functions of 


Personnel Women 


A Study of the Personnel Club of New York 


GEORGINE LA MONTAGNE 


Chairman, Research Committee* 
Personnel Club of New York 


ere is @ representative picture of the duties, salaries and opportunities in the per- 


nnel field for women. 


The study indicates that there are definite interrelated fac- 


rs, in addition to job function, which appear to determine the salaries paid to 
men in personnel work—such as company size, industry, education and years in 
field. These are broken down here, together with a detailed analysis of job func- 


tions as related to salary. 


ERE IS NOW a better guide than mere 
esswork to the salaries paid to per- 


7? women in New York City—an 


a in which there are probably more 


f 


lie personnel women than else- 


here in the country. The following 
study of salaries and job responsibilities 
of 100 members of the New York Per- 
sdnnel Club gives a comparative picture 
to those who would like to gain an over- 
all perspective of the duties, salaries and 
opportunities in the field. The 100 re- 
sponses to confidential questionnaires, 
amalyzed early in 1951, represent almost 
50 per cent of the club membership. 

The usual keen interest in salaries has 
been given added impetus by the cur- 
rently spiraling living costs and Wage 
Stabilization Regulations. Although there 
are many good reports for hourly paid 
workers, little or nothing has been done 


* Committee Members: 


Edith Bergstrom, National 
Foremen’s Institute; 


Beverly Booth, Underwood 
Corp.; Claire Bortniker, New York Department 
of Tieets Patricia McCormack, DePinna; Ellen 
Mueser, General Motors; Phyllis Osteen, New 
York Public ergy Frances Ross, New York 
State Employment Service; Helen van der Pyl, 
Girl Scouts of U.S.A.; Dorothy Wells, Y.W.C.A. 
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in the surveying of the salaries of per- 
sonnel women. Since salaries alone, 
without consideration of attending re- 
sponsibilities are relatively valueless, the 
object of this survey was to determine 
salaries in relation to job functions. It 
was planned, too, to find out whether 
such general factors as company size, 
type of industry, size of personnel de- 
partment, etc., might have a bearing on 
salary. Among the personal factors which 
were also considered as possibly signifi- 
cant were education, years in the per- 
sonnel field, pension coverage, and begin- 
ning salaries on the job. 


The Over-All Salary Picture 


The final results of the study showed a 
wide spread of earnings. There is slightly 
over $15,000 difference between the low- 
est and highest salaries paid. The aver- 
age salary is $5,505 annually, and 32 of 
the 92 who reported their salaries are in 
the $5,000 to $6,000 yearly class. At 


the extremes of the range reported, more 
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than 8 per cent received salaries run- 
ning well over $8,000 yearly, while 14 
per cent reported salaries under $4,000 
yearly. In the middle of the range, 29 
per cent received salaries between $4,000 
and $5,000; about 5 per cent received 
salaries between $6,000 and $7,000, and 
more than 8 per cent were in the $7,000 
to $8,000 yearly class. 


Variations By Industry and Company Size 


It is a well established fact that earn- 
ings for hourly wage workers vary ac- 
cording to industry and it is generally 
believed that this factor also has some 
effect on white-collar salaries. To ex- 
plore this concept further, the data in 
the study have been distributed accord- 
ing to broad industry groups. 

To be certain that the data are rep- 
resentative of the club membership, a 
similar analysis of distribution according 
to broad industry groups was also made 
of the members as they were listed in the 
club roster. This comparative analysis 
showed almost 100 per cent correlation 
between the total membership and the 
sample, indicating that the returns are a 
true representation of the entire member- 
ship. Distributed according to industry, 
almost one-third of the women came 
from manufacturing firms; a little over 
one-third from non-manufacturing organ- 
izations; one-fifth represented educational 
and social agencies; and the remaining 
one-tenth was split almost equally be- 
tween government organization and em- 
ployment agencies. 

Analysis of salaries distributed by in- 
dustry shows that although there is a 
somewhat larger proportion of personnel 
women in manufacturing industries who 
receive more than $5,000, there is a high 
representation of the non-manufacturing 
group in the top earnings-brackets. The 
educational and social service fields re- 
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flect a somewhat lower salary scale gen- 
erally speaking. 

Company size is also usually consid- 
ered to be a factor in salary determina- 
tion. However, there was a wide spread 
of earnings in all sizes of firms, from 
plants with less than 100 to over 5,000 
employees, even though the top salaries 
went to those employed in larger firms. 
In fact, none of the women in companies 
with less than 500 workers were in the 
upper salary brackets—over $8,000. 


Supervision 


According to the survey there are few 
men with women bosses iu the personnel 
field. However, supervision is one of the 
positive factors in salary determination, 
although it is predominantly of other 
women—both professional and clerical. 
Supervision of other professional person- 
nel comes about generally only after the 
$5,000 salary level is reached. Super- 
visory functions seem to be heaviest im 
the $6,000 to $8,000 salary brackets, 
Those below this level do some clerical 
supervision, but even such functions are 
comparatively rare. 


Range of Duties 


Personnel departments where these 
women work are busy places. Since 
some beginners work in large personnel 
departments, there is a wide range of 
duties performed regardless of salary 
brackets. Among the functions most 
frequently mentioned are employment, 
testing, wage and salary administration, 
and counseling. Some companies, how- 
ever, carry out much broader personnel 
programs. They take care of all em- 
ployee services, cafeterias, plant security, 
pension plans, and health and welfare 
benefits. Comparatively few companies, 
according to our data, have an estab- 
lished unit for research in the personnel 
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field, though their staff may individually 
carry out this function. 


Benefits — Compensation Practices 


Three out of every four personnel 
women, or about 75 per cent, are covered 
by pension plans. This figure far ex- 
ceeds any estimates made for hourly em- 
ployees in industry where approximately 
1 out of 10 is covered by a pension plan. 
About one-fourth of the plans covering 

Bperoonnel women are completely paid for 
by the company, while the other three- 
Hourths share the costs between employee 
land employer. Those in the higher 
Brackets are most likely to be covered 
‘by pension plans. 
: Bonuses, either of the fiscal year-end 
jor Christmas type were rare. Almost 
two-thirds of the women receive no extra 
ompensation of this type. However, 
onuses of $1,000 and over were report- 
d in several cases in the upper salary 
rackets whereas the bonus at the lower 
nd of the scale usually took the form 
of an extra week’s or half month’s salary. 

Seventy-five per cent of those report- 
ing state that their salaries are reviewed 
fegularly. About half report that there 
is a definite rate range for their jobs. 
The range from the minimum to the 
Maximum is usually between $1,000 and 
$1,500, though progression is usually not 
automatic through this range. Three out 
of every four report that their salaries 
are subject to regular merit reviews. 
Almost one-half report to the Board of 
Directors or the top level in the com- 
pany, and practically all the rest report 
to the second level, with the exception 
of some of the lower paid brackets, who 
report to the third level of supervision. 


Educational Backgrounds 


The sample indicates that the respond- 
ents represent a highly educated group. 
Among the 100 women represented there 
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were 90 college degrees. Over one quar- 
ter possessed two degrees and three are 
the possessors of PhD’s. 

These degrees do not seem to be a 
prerequisite for hiring salaries, but they 
seem to help. With a few notable ex- 
ceptions, which are not to be overlooked, 
the women in the $6,000 and over 
brackets have at least four years of col- 
lege and several of them show five, six 
and seven years of higher scholastic 
work. However, the fact still remains 
that degrees are not the over-all key to 
high salaries. Many of the women with 
one, two and even three degrees receive 
salaries of $5,000 and lower. Such over- 
all factors as type of industry, company 
size, job functions, must be taken into 
consideration when viewing these figures. 
In other words, though it seems difficult 
to get to the top of the field without a 
college degree, such a degree does not 
guarantee a top-rate salary. 


Experience 


Even though among men there are a 
few who attain high positions after a 
few short years, “fair-haired wonder 
girls” who obtain iop salaries with only 
a few years of experience are conspicuous 
by their absence. It is only (or so the 
survey indicates) after long years of 
toil and several years at the same com- 
pany that personnel women reach the 
top of the salary brackets. Women 
above the $8,000 level have on the aver- 
age the longest working experience—23 
years: time in the field, 16 years; and 
years in their current niche, 11. Women 
in the $7,000 to $8,000 bracket have on 
the average 19 years experience: 10 
years in personnel, and 9 years with the 
present company. In the middle salary 
brackets, $4,000 to $6,000, women have 
about 11 to 14 years of experience: 
eight years in the field, and six years 
with the company. At the lower end of 
the salary scale, seven years of experi- 
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JOB FUNCTIONS AS RELATED TO SALARY 


ence, five years in personnel and four 
years in the company, were the usual 
pattern. 


Job Functions as Related to Salary 


An over-all examination of job func- 
tions as related to salary (regardless of 
job titles) shows that few functions are 
vested exclusively in the upper salary 


brackets. However, contractual _ rela- 
tions, especially the preparation and 
presentation of arbitration cases, belongs 


pretty much to the upper echelon. A 
large percentage of the upper salary 
group have the final word on pensions 
and health and welfare plans. 

On the other hand, there seem to be 
few duties which are not performed by 
highly-paid women. Preliminary inter- 
viewing and the actual administration of 
tests are among the few which are not 
performed by the women making over 
$6,000. 

However, the survey shows that there 
are definite functions which accompany 
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job classification and which have a 
definite bearing on salary ranges. For 
the purpose of analysis, the returns were 
grouped in the categories which appear 
in the accompanying chart. Note the 
progression upwards in salary range ac- 
cording to job title. 

The $64 question of the relation of 
job functions to job titles is at least 
partially answered by the survey. The 
sought-after title, “Personnel Director,” 

s carry both its monetary and its 
functional rewards. At the other end 
of the scale, the women who are break- 
img into the personnel field at the lower 
salary brackets usually do not have 
bfoad responsibilities. Their jobs were 


ugually pretty closely confined to pre- 
liminary interviewing without adminis- 
tration responsibilities. 
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according to general titles is given in 
the Appendix. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the study seems to indi- 
cate that there are definite interrelated 
factors which determine personnel sal- 
aries. Education, years in the fields plus 
company size, type of industry, and job 
function in addition to other factors 
played important roles in determining 
salary ranges. 

In view of the limited data available, 
it is hoped that future analyses of per- 
sonnel salaries may provide additional 
information on job functions as related 
to salary. For the present, however, this 
study may be of interest and of assist- 
ance in measuring jobs and salaries in 
the personnel field. 


A descriptive analysis of job functions 


APPENDIX 
Jos Functions AccorpING To GENERAL TITLES* 


PERSONNEL DIRECTORS (24) 


Of the 24 Personnel Directors reporting, none do preliminary screening of applicants, but 
over half perform other employment functions, such as final hiring, supervision of interviewing 
staff, etc. Few of the 24 travel, visiting schools and colleges, but almost all carry on other 
recruiting functions, such as agency contacts, writing of literature, and supervision. The majority 
of the 24 Personnel Directors are responsible for some phases of placement and transfer. Only 
one of the 24 administers a varied and extensive battery of tests. About half administer some 
stamdard tests, or are responsible for supervision of a program. Only nine of the 24 participate 
in Contractual relations to any extent, but the majority participate in wage and salary administra- 
tion. Over half of the Personnel Directors administer an established welfare and benefits pro- 
gram, while a minority contribute to or make final recommendations on such programs. Most of 
the Personnel Directors supervise some communications, but only about one-third are responsible 
for any writing of manuals or other communications literature. One-half plan, conduct or super- 
vise job and induction training. A minority have responsibility for plant or office, supervisory 


* These groups by general titles include specific titles as follows: 


Personnel Directors: Personnel Director, Personnel Administrator, Personnel Director and Office Manager, 
Personnel Manager. 


Asst. Personnel Managers and Asst. Personnel Directors: As shown. 


Personnel Assistants: Asst. to Personnel Service Manager, Personnel Assistant, Training Assistants, Per- 
sonnel Service Assistant. 


Interviewers: Employment Interviewer, Personnel Interviewer, Senior Employment Interviewer. 


Office Managers or Administrators: Office Manager and Asst. Secretary, Office Administrator, Officer in 
Charge of Office Personnel, Office Personnel Manager, Office and Personnel Manager. 


Counselors: Employee Counselor, Personnel Counselor, Welfare Consultant, Personnel Consultant, Per- 
sonnel Representative. 


Training, Activities and Research Directors: 
Director, Club Director. 


Employment Managers: As shown. 


Research Director, Director of Staff Training, Activities 
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or executive training. Almost all of the Personnel Directors engage in some phase of research 
activity and in some phase of counseling and vocational guidance. 


ASSISTANT PERSONNEL MANAGERS AND ASSISTANT 
PERSONNEL DIRECTORS (11) 


Of the 11 Assistant Directors and Assistant Managers reporting their duties, the majority 
supervise interviewing staffs rather than perform the employment techniques themselves. In 
most cases, a limited number of standard tests are carried out by Assistant Directors and Assistant 
Managers. Only three take responsibility for any contractual relations functions. In two cases, 
this constitutes the handling of grievances and, in the other instance, preparation of information. 
They fall in the middle salary range. The majority participate in almost all phases of wage and 
salary administration. Almost none make final recommendations on welfare benefits. Participa- 
tion in administering and contributing to recommendations is more frequently carried out at 
the salary level below $5,500. Nothing significant is done in the field of communications and 
a very small minority carry out any training functions at all. Approximately half of the Assistants 
are engaged in every phase of research. All but one do job counseling within the organization 
and practically half carry out all other phases of counseling. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANTS (10) 


Of the 10 Personnel Assistants reporting, none do preliminary employment screening, but 
for the majority the emphasis of their work lies in placement and transfers, About one-third 
administer a limited number of standard tests and select and interpret them. Only two are 
responsible for the supervision of a testing program administered by others. Those two represent 
the lowest and highest salaries of those reporting. Only two of the 10 Assistants carry out amy 
contractual relations at all. Those two are in the highest salary range of the group reporting. 
None of those reporting develop wage and salary techniques, such as incentive schedules, and 
none analyze wage regulations. Only one makes final recommendations on welfare and benefits. 
A majority perform communications functions by gathering material and writing for compamy 
publications. Training appears to be carried out only by those in the higher salary brackets in 
this group. All phases of research appear to be a frequent job function of the higher paid 
workers in the Personnel Assistant group. The majority counsel and advise on job opportunities 
within the organization. 


INTERVIEWERS (3) 


The functions of the three Interviewers seem to cluster in the employment testing, training 
and research fields, with some counseling activities indicated. Their salaries fall within the range 
between $3,500 to $4,500. 


OFFICE MANAGERS OR ADMINISTRATORS (5) 


Most of the Office Managers or Administrators carry out varied employment functions, but 
only a minority carry out any testing functions. One individual participates in bargaining ses- 
sions; none of the others carries out any contractual relations. This group seems to participate 
in all levels of wage and salary administration. No one Manager or Administrator makes final 
recommendations on welfare and benefits programs, but a minority contribute to and administer 
established programs. About half participate in some form of communications work. Very 
little training is done by this group, on the whole. Only one carries out any significant training 
function. She is at approximately the middle of the salaries which they receive. Research is 
carried out by the two individuals who represent the extremes of the salary range. Approximately 
half of the group carry out some counseling. 


COUNSELORS (5) 


Counselors do very little employment work or testing, no contractual relations, and almost no 
training. The emphasis of the job seems to be on a straight counseling and vocational guidance 
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with research, welfare and benefits, and communications work added, in most cases. The average 
counselor’s salary seems to be around $5,000, with one exception at a very much higher level. 
TRAINING, ACTIVITIES AND RESEARCH DIRECTORS (5) 

All Training, Activities, and Research Directors receive salaries below $5,500. Their major 

functions fall within the training and research fields, as might be anticipated. 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS (4) 

The Employment Managers reporting fall within the salary range of $4,500 to $7,500. 
Naturally, their duties are largely in the employment area. They do not contribute to or make 

] recommendations on welfare and benefits plans. A majority participate in wage and salary 


inistration at all levels of the function, as well as in training and counseling work. Half 
of them participate in research. 


% 


The Good Foreman—As His Men 
See Him 


DANIEL M. COLYER 


E.J. Du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


This article presents a composite portrait of the ideal foreman as the average produc- 
tion worker would draw it. He has many of the virtues, such as fairness, that one 
would expect; he is, moreover, a highly competent worker himself. Among other 
qualities which are of interest: he prefers to avoid extensive mixing with employees; 
he does not overdo the role of a “Mr. Anthony” in attempting to help workers with 
their personality problems; and he is not “all sweetness and light”—he can get tough 
when the situation demands it. 


THE ATTITUDES expressed in this article 


honestly, and about the things which 
are based upon interviews with 110 


were really important to him. Each in- 


hourly-rated employees working in three 
different companies in the Greater Boston 
area. The interviews were conducted off 
the job, and, as much as possible, in a 
non-directive manner so that the inter- 
viewee was encouraged to speak freely, 


terview, of course, was considered strictly 
confidential, and the interviewee was 
aware of this. The specific results which 
will be focused upon here are the beliefs 
employees revealed about what makes a 
good foreman. 


Note: This article was written in conjunction with graduate work culminating in a Ph.D. from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology which the author received prior to his joining the 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 


‘ 
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One interesting and reassuring thing 
about these interviews is that they were 
obtained from employees of three com- 
panies, and each of these companies in 
which the employees worked maintained 
an entirely different industrial relations 


environment.! But despite the differences 


in the work environments, and the fact 
that employees in one company worked 
in a notably hard-boiled company, the 
employees in the second in an amazingly 
lax company, and the employees in the 
third in a well-balanced company with 
well-organized industrial relations, all the 
employees in the three companies agreed 
substantially as to what makes a good 
foreman. 


Employees Expect Justice, Courtesy, 
Consideration 


Although men vary in their individual 
desires and needs, there seem to be cer- 
tain universal employee expectations con- 
cerning a foreman. Some of these ex- 
pectations have become almost a com- 
monplace (fortunately), having been dis- 
cussed so often, but they are briefly men- 
tioned here because they are fundamental 
and because so many employees empha- 
sized their importance. 

The first factor everyone demanded 
was personal consideration. In other 
words, employees desire to be treated 
with courtesy and kindness, and with 
respect for their individuality, dignity, 
and feelings. 

The other fundamental expectation is 
that a foreman should be impartial and 
play no favorites. Partiality and favor- 
itism were vigorously resented by all 
employees spoken with. A concomitant of 
this, of course, is that a foreman must be 
completely honest and trustworthy. Un- 
less he is, employees say that they do 
not feel they can count upon the fair 


1 Employees in two companies were affiliated with the 
C.1.0.; those in the third with the A.F. of L 
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treatment necessary to their security and 
peace of mind. 


The Foreman Must Have Job 
Competency 


With 4 small minority of exceptions, 
employees strongly emphasized the belief 
that a good foreman must be technically 
competent. Some of those interviewed 


even went so far as to judge their fore- 
man favorably or unfavorably almost 
solely upon the basis of his job knowl- 
edge and ability to meet technical work 
problems as they arose. For example: 


The foreman isn’t worth a damn unless he 
knows what the job’s all about and how to 
do it right. Too many of these foremen 
nowadays can get along with you fine, but 
they can’t show you anything about the job 
itself. 

One reason for this respect for job 
proficiency seems to be that many people 
simply respect skill, ability, and compe- 
tence, as such. People get satisfaction 
and security from being able to look up 
to a person possessed of skill, ability, 
and competence. Another reason em- 
ployees desire a foreman with job knowl- 
edge is that such a foreman can often 
help his men perform their jobs more 
quickly and easily. Also related to this 
is the fact that a technically proficient 
foreman is able to teach his men how to 
operate with more technical proficiency, 
and thus give them opportunity to learn 
and increase their potential. 

This fact that workers have a high re- 
gard for technical competency seems to 
demonstrate, incidentally, that a foreman 
must be much more than “likable” to im- 
press his men favorably. A few workers’ 
comments help to illustrate this. 

The good foreman should know his work 
thoroughly. Then he can show the men how 
to do their work better and easier. I'll only 
listen to a foreman who I think knows more 


about the job than me. You don’t respect a 
foreman who doesn’t know what he’s doing. 


A good foreman needs a knowledge of the 
job. He must know how long it takes to do 
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a job, otherwise he won’t know how to ap- 

portion the work and when a guy is loafing. 
The more a foreman knows about his work 

the better. That’s my opinion. If the fore- 

man really knows the work I like him to tell 

me when I get off the beaten path. If he 

does, it keeps you on a straighter line. And 
ou can learn more and help yourself in the 
ng run. 


The Foreman Must Have Knowledge 
Of His Men’s Work Performance 


The workers interviewed decisively in- 
icated that they wanted their foreman 
have thorough knowledge of how well 
r poorly) each member of the work 
oup performed his job. Although they 
Were naturally not pleased with a fore- 
an who undiplomatically checked and 
hecked their work, they did want their 
reman to tactfully make himself aware 
of how and what his men were doing. 
b attitude is based on several inter- 
ing reasons, all of which belie the old- 
hioned theory that a worker is a some- 
at irresponsible creature who is hap- 
t when “getting away” with as much 
§ he can. One main reason workers 
attually seem to want their foreman to 
observe how they each do their jobs is 
that they sincerely need and desire the 
job security, appreciation, and respect 
which are concomitants of good job per- 
formance. The employee reasoning thus 
seems to follow these lines. “Unless the 
foreman knows when I do my job poorly 
amd am a bad worker, he won’t know 
when I do it well and am good at it. I 
want to do my job well and have it 
known because this is the way to achieve 
security, recognition, and even advance- 
ment.” 
These very typical remarks help clarify 
these attitudes. 


I'd rather work where the foreman knows 
how you do your job. You can build your 
name up and get advancement. Our fore- 
man knows how we do our jobs, who is loaf- 
ing, who is not, and this is the way it should 
be. 

A foreman should say “hello,” come 
around and see how you're doing. You don’t 
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know how to take them if they don’t. “Am 
I doing good, bad, or what,” you wonder if 
he never sees or says anything. Look at my 
hands here. Filthy, aren’t they? Can’t even 
get them clean. But does the foreman know 
it? Hell no, he doesn’t know it. He ought 
to take a few walks during the day and see 
how you're doing. My foreman never knows 
anything or says anything. He doesn’t ap- 
preciate how much I do because he doesn’t 
come around and take a good look. 


Another somewhat surprising reason 
employees want their foreman to know 
of their job performance is that they feel 
it actually affords them protection against 
their own weakness and temptations. The 
feeling of a considerable number of those 
interviewed was that if a man knows that 
his foreman generally knows how he does 
things, he will not be tempted to try to 
get away with something at which he will 
eventually be caught. For example: 

My foreman always knows how we do 
things. This is good. If you can get away 
with small things you keep trying to get 
away with bigger and bigger things until 
finally you’re caught and are in trouble. 

Just for example, if you can sneak nuts and 

bolts out of the plant in your lunch box 

you start trying to take spare parts and ac- 
cessories out next. Then before you know 
it you're trying to take the whole automobile 
home. It’s much better if you know they’re 
going to check your lunch box every night 
and you can’t take even the smallest thing 
out. Then you never try to get away with 
anything, you don’t get in bad habits, and 
you don’t always have to keep wondering 
and deciding whether you should try and pull 


something. You know you can’t and that’s 
the end of it. 


This desire for the foreman to know 
how his men are doing is also tied in 
with the striving of most workers to learn 
and improve. Sensibly enough, they feel 
that a foreman can not help them improve 
their skill and work ability if he does 
not know how they are doing their work 
in the first place. 


The Foreman Must Have Control 
Of the Work Group 


Associated with this desire for the 
foreman to have complete knowledge of 
his men’s job performance, is the feeling 
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the: a foreman ought to have reasonable 
control over his work group. In other 
words, the foreman must translate his 
knowledge into appropriate action. Even 
if the foreman knows, for example, who 
does and who does not do his job prop- 
erly, there will still be dissatisfaction and 
frustration among the group if he takes 
no remedial action. Resentment among 
workers apparently arises very quickly 
when some people “get away” with things 
and do their work in a haphazard man- 
ner while the rest of the group is work- 
ing faithfully. This comment illustrates 
the frustration such a situation can en- 
gender. 

Management should know what’s going on, 
and “keep them busy.” They should be able 
to trust men, not have to watch them all the 
time. But you don’t like to do your best 
and work hard while the other guy goes off, 
loafs, and is always “busy” while you swing 
the job. It burns you. Yet you don’t want 
to be a stool pigeon. 

In assembly line production there is a 
special reason that workers expect their 
foreman to control each member’s per- 
formance. When one man does his work 
improperly, or is consistently late, and 
so on, it makes it more difficult for the 
other people on the assembly line to keep 
up with their work. A poorly tightened 
nut, or inadequately soldered fixture, for 
example, may make it much more difficult 
for the next man on the production line 
to make his contribution to the work as 
it passes by. These quotes illustrate some 
of the results of such work interdepend- 
ence on an assembly line. 

If a man is late all the time for no reason 
the guys just try to avoid him. They have 
no use for a guy like this. He just makes 
it hard on us all because the utilityman (the 
substitute for all jobs on the line) cannot 
do the work as well as the regular man, and 
so we have to work harder to keep the work 
up. Of course, if a guy is just trying to 
give a smart-aleck foreman a hard time we're 
all for him. All the guys encourage the fel- 
low to talk back and call the union. But. if 
the fellow is just a slacker the foreman 


should straighten this fellow out for the sake 
of everybody. 
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It makes it pleasanter when a fellow can 
- away with a little harmless horseplay. 

ut it’s bad when a guy gets away with 
poor work. If he can do this, it makes it 
harder on us at the end of the line because 
we're in “final repair” and have to touch up 
all the rough spots and bad welding jobs 
that come through. If the foreman’s on the 
ball, he’ll see that the work gets done right 
all the way down the line. 

And once again, whether on an assem- 
bly line or not, there seems to be a gen- 
eral feeling among workers that to be 
worth respecting as a man, a foreman 
should have the intestinal fortitude to 
correct men who need correcting, and to 
see that his area is run properly. 

The foreman should have complete control 
at all times. If one man gets out of hand 
all will. You have no respect for a foreman 
who lets you get away with everything. You 
figure he’s probably just chicken. He must 
be able to step in and stop the slackers. He 
can’t patsy the fellows. He should be neither 
a “stinker” nor a “good guy.” If he doesn’t 
reprimand the fellow who deserves it there 


are hard feelings on the line among tho 
who are doing the job right. ee 


Employees Expect Foreman to Be 
Straightforward and Decisive 


Most employees indicate that they ap- 
preciate a foreman who is straightfor- 
ward and decisive. They apparently pre- 
fer him to say what he is thinking when 
he is dissatisfied (though very tactfully 
and considerately), and to be able to 
make and carry out decisions when some- 
thing must be done. 

Because of the emphasis in recent years 
upon a foreman being sympathetic toward 
his men and using “human relations” in 
dealing with them, employee emphasis 
upon these qualities of straightforward- 
ness and decisiveness may seem a trifle 
surprising. With a little thought, how- 
ever, it appears quite logical. A man has 
a difficult time achieving a feeling of se- 
curity if he never knows what his fore- 
man is thinking, and whether he himself 
is acting in a way which satisfies his 
foreman’s wishes. The type of unsatis- 
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factory situation which can arise when a 
foreman is either too “nice” or too spine- 
less to speak directly is illustrated by this 
statement made by a C.I.O. official. 


There should be a warning given a man 
if he does the job wrong. The foreman 
should tell him. The employee is getting 
paid for it. If a man thinks he is right and 
the foreman wrong, then they can iron it 
out democratic-like by the grievance pro- 
cedure. But they don’t do things this way 
at our company. The foremen are too spine- 
less or something. They just go behind his 
back if they don’t like the way a man is 
doing things and gripe to another employee. 
Maybe the foremen are afraid of the union. 
. . « They shouldn’t be. But the foremen 
seldom warn you to your face. A man wants 
to have the foreman tell him so he can 
have a chance to defend himself. Just let 
the foreman tell you straight out. A man 
probably thinks he is doing fine all the while 
the foreman is dissatisfied. So the guy 
never has a chance to demonstrate he’s right 
or correct himself if he’s wrong, and when 
he finds out by the grapevine what the fore- 
man has been saying behind his back he’s 
hurt and surprised. 


a similar vein, men with another 
company said this. 

’ A foreman ought to be forthright with his 

men. If he thinks something is wrong, he 

should come out and say so. Not be afraid 

to say so, or run around behind your back 


to the union, or to the personnel office with 
a bad word or warning slip. 


I prefer a place where the company knows 
and actually tells me when I’m going wrong. 
Sometimes they try and let things store up 
too long. If they tell you, you can protect 
your job better. You don’t get fired, and 
the company doesn’t go broke. 

Although, as is well known, an arbi- 
trary, know-it-all foreman is not seen 
favorably by workers, there is definite 
evidence that workers do like their fore- 
man to be self-confident, and at certain 
times forceful. A confident foreman helps 
employees to feel secure in the knowl- 
edge that their foreman knows what he 
is about and can meet problems ade- 
quately. If he has decisiveness in addi- 
tion to his confidence and knowledge, 
employees feel they can look to him for 
guidance and help when the need arises. 
For example: 





He (the foreman) must be decisive. I 
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know one foreman who is so nice it’s posi- 
tively sickening. He’s terribly nice. But 
no one wants to work for him. He can be 
pushed around by his men. They make 
many of the decisions because he can’t ever 
make up his mind. He must check every- 
one’s work three times, even his own. We 
get sick of this. 


And the foreman should be able to make 
decisions—be able to say “yes” and mean 
it. He doesn’t mean “no” instead. My 
foreman is no good this way. He is always 
changing around and uncertain even when 
something comes up that has to be done right 
now. Nobody pays much attention to the 
foreman down at our place. That’s one of 
its troubles. 


Employees Expect the Foreman to 
Avoid Over-Familiarity 


It was somewhat surprising to discover 
that most employees themselves are def- 
initely opposed to extensive mixing be- 
tween foreman and employee. Appar- 
ently they believe that in this respect 
there can be such a thing as “too much 
democracy.” Some people mentioned, 
for example, that on-the-job mingling 
was proper but that off-the-job mingling 
was not. Others then reversed this, and 
maintained that on-the-job mixing was 
improper, but that off-the-job mixing 
was acceptable. When all was said and 
done, however, it appeared that over 80 
per cent of those interviewed were against 
unrestrained social mixing between fore- 
man and worker. 

The predominant reason for this “anti- 
mingling” feeling seems to stem from 
the fact that employees tend to feel inse- 
cure when foreman and worker mix so- 
cially to any great extent. Such mixing 
appears to breed suspicion and jealousy 
because men feel they must compete so- 
cially for the boss’s favor to protect job 
interests. A fear of favoritism, of course, 
pervades this entire attitude. An em- 
ployee always has the haunting doubt 
that some other man is getting to be more 
friendly with the boss than he is, and 
will consequently receive better oppor- 
tunities for overtime, advancement, and 
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so on. These remarks indicate how such 
fears create sentiment against mixing. 


A foreman should be courteous and friend- 
ly, of course, but he needn’t mingle with the 
men on the job by talking about families. 
He shouldn’t be too social in the plant. And 
the boss should be boss. Say the boss is a 
bug on cameras. If in every spare moment 
the boss and some employee talk cameras 
you may get favoritism in overtime and 
stuff like that. 

Where I come from (England): the boss 
doesn’t mingle much but is nice. But you're 
brought up differently here. Here he talks 
to you like he is one of you. But I don’t 
think this is so good. Where I’m from, the 
boss is boss. I’m used to this. And here 
when the boss mingles, then pretty soon 
one of the men is saying to another one, 
“Look, the boss is talking to Joe all the 
time.” 

On the job he should mix. But after 
hours I never liked this. In the factory it’s 
above board. Everybody sees this. But if 
the boys find out you're seeing the boss 
they'll think you're trying to butter him up 
and will suspect favoritism even if there is 
none. And the foreman loses authority, too. 


As indicated by this last statement, 
there also seems to be a belief among 
employees that foreman-worker overfa- 
miliarity breeds disrespect for the fore- 
man and mitigates his ability to direct 
his men. Part of this belief seems to be 
founded upon conditioning from past 
experience so that some men expect “the 
boss to be boss,” and feel uncomfortable 
if he does not exhibit some of these at- 
tributes. Here is an example: 

The foreman shouldn’t mingle too much. 
Otherwise the men will take advantage, and 
won't do so much work. “I'll do it tomor- 
row,” they'll always say to the foreman. I 
think the foreman should be “Mr.” at work, 
but none of them are at our place. It’s 
downright disgusting to see somebody come 
up to the foreman and slap him on the back 


and put his arm around him in the middle 
of the floor. 


Although there is general agreement 
about the undesirability of completely 
free mixing, there is, as usual, no one 
way for the foreman to act that will 


please everybody. The solution which 
will more nearly satisfy everybody and 
which will probably be most pleasing to 
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all, however, is for the foreman to be 
pleasant and friendly to all on an equal 
basis, but really close to none. One em- 
ployee summed this up as follows: 

The foreman should make an effort to get 
to know each guy personally. A _ few 
pleasant words with each fellow instead of 
one thousand with one guy would make all 
of us feel on an equal footing. You know 
all of us want to be foreman or get to be 
utilityman. Everybody is the most im- 
portant guy in the world to himself. 


Employees Look to the Foreman for Help 


It might be helpful to stop here and 
analyze all these separate and super- 
ficially different attributes that employees 
have said a good foreman must have. 
When we do this we see that, in actuality, 
all these criteria have one common base, 
and are not so unrelated as might at 
first appear. 

It is only human for employees con- 
stantly to attempt to gratify their psy- 
chological and their economic needs. As 
well as striving for higher monetary in- 
comes, they seek to satisfy their needs 
for such things as self-respect, social 
respect, security, and achievement. In 
accordance with this constant striving, 
therefore, it is natural to expect that, in 
the worker’s eyes, the foreman’s only real 
justification for existence is his ability 
and willingness to help the worker attain 
his goals and satisfy his needs. 

It is this fact that people are always 
seeking to satisfy their inner needs that 
gives a common meaning to these various 
criteria for a good foreman. Whatever 
the specific quality a man asks for in his 
foreman, he is asking it because directly 
or indirectly, in the short run or long 
run, he feels that through it he will best 
be able to satisfy his most important 
needs. 

Thus employees said, for example, that 
a foreman should be technically pro- 
ficient because this proficiency enables 
the foreman to show his men better and 
easier ways of doing their jobs, and thus 
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can help them to develop their own tech- 
nical proficiency. 

Similarly, employees said a foreman 
should be well-informed about the way 
his men performed their jobs for only 
thus will a man receive credit for good 
work. .Also they wished their foreman 
to be well informed because this cur- 
tailed shirking and so reduced a source 
of frustration and resentment among the 
majority of non-shirking employees. 

Workers favored a frank, straightfor- 
rd foreman because such a foreman 
ll bring his criticisms out into the 
n, and thereby give the employee 
opportunity of meeting or defending 
self against such criticism. This 
owledge that the foreman can be 
nted on to say truthfully what he 
inks, serves the employee by helping 

acquire a feeling of security. 

"Or, as a final illustration, the reason 
ployees appreciated a foreman who 
intained a reasonably efficient, well- 
anized work group was because this 

its the members of the work group 
attain a feeling of achievement and 
complishment. 

‘These examples serve to reiterate the 
fact that, regardless of any specific trait 

employee may say he believes a fore- 
of should have, he fundamentally is 

ing to satisfy his inner needs—and 


oo is judging his foreman upon 
basis of the amount of aid the fore- 
man gives him in helping him to satisfy 


these needs. This common denominator 
is the rationale behind all “lists” of the 
qualities of a good foreman, and realiz- 
ing this may be of help to a person try- 
ing to succeed with his employees be- 
cause it gives whatever rules of behavior 
there are, a logical and consistent basis. 


Areas of Disagreement 


An awareness of the common basis 
discussed above is also useful in under- 
standing and interpreting disagreements 
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among employees. All workers inter- 
viewed revealed that they saw a “good 
foreman” as a source of help and serv- 
ice. They also revealed that a foreman 
had to have certain personal character- 
istics and methods of directing his men 
if he were going to make them feel that 
he actually was a source of service and 
help. Despite these areas of general 
agreement, however, not all employees 
always agreed completely as to the 
quantitative and qualitative extent that a 
certain trait should be displayed by a 
foreman. As can be seen from the pre- 
vious discussion of how much a foreman 
should mix with his men, for example, 
there was some disagreement as to when 
mixing was all right—i.e. whether it 
was on-the-job mingling, off-the-job 
mingling, or neither that was proper. 

Another area of disagreement that has 
not previously been mentioned centers 
around the question of exactly how much 
like “Mr. Anthony” a foreman should 
be. Some employees thought the fore- 
man should attempt to help a man on 
all his problems, even his personal ones. 
Other employees, however, considered it 
an affront to their dignity and privacy 
when the foreman attempted to know 
about and solve their personal problems. 
“Who the hell does the foreman think 
he is prying into my personal problems 
—God or somebody?” is the typical re- 
action of an employee having this atti- 
tude. 

About the only thing that can be said 
on this is that the foreman should be as 
much like Mr. Anthony as he thinks the 
particular worker wishes him to be. He 
should give every man the opportunity 
to discuss his personal problems if he 
wishes to, but he should avoid attempt- 
ing to force help on a man because, as 
suggested, it apparently accomplishes 
nothing except to arouse hostility. 

Further disagreement settled around 
the question of how much a foreman 
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should structure the work situation. 
Many employees find a foreman’s pres- 
ence and frequent guidance about how 
and when to do the work to be helpful 
and reassuring. It removes uncertainty 
and gives them a sense of security. The 
following comment reflects this attitude: 


You've got to have supervision. Any- 
where. Churches, civic affairs, the world. 
From babyhood we get used to it. If we 
weren’t brought up with supervision all the 
time, maybe we wouldn’t need it. First it’s 
mama and the bottle, then it’s teacher, then 
high school teacher, and so it goes. Some 
guys even like to be pushed around a 
little. Just can’t work alone. Like little 
kids. Want to be directed. They get con- 
fidence; they like to know the job is well 
in hand. 


Obviously many employees do not 
thrive on as much guidance and direc- 
tion as indicated in the above quote. 
Their need for independence is greater, 
and they prefer to be left alone. This 
puts the foreman in a difficult situation 
because it is well within the realm of 
possibility that the two contrasting types 
will be in the same work group. The 
problem is further complicated by the 
fact that, while many employees are 
hypersensitive about a foreman “peering 
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over their shoulder,” practically all em- 
ployees desire the foreman to supervise 
closely enough to know how well the 
work is being accomplished. 

This leaves the foreman in the posi- 
tion of attempting to satisfy the general 
desire of employees that he know how 
the men in his department are doing their 
work, but yet not appear to be looking 
over their shoulder in finding out. Simul- 
taneously, he must be alert to the fact 
that some employees wish considerable 
guidance and supervision in their work. 

Probably the best solution to this 
dilemma is for the foreman to supervise 
all employees to the minimum extent 
necessary for adequate control and ip- 
formation, regardless of individual pre- 
ferences. After this point is reached, 
however, he can then study his men in- 
dividually to determine how much or 
how little extra supervision they desire, 
and respect their wishes accordingly. He 
would thus be best able to run his see- 
tion efficiently and at the same time meet 
the requirements of worker satisfaction 
on the job. 








FALL PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


The Fall Production Conference of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, which will feature a number of papers on personnel subjects, will 


be held on Thursday and Friday, November 8-9, at The Palmer House, 
Chicago. 











Artful Contrivers: A Study of Engineers 


HARRIETT BRUCE MOORE AND SIDNEY J. LEVY 


Social Research, Inc. 


Based upon an exhaustive analysis of the personal and professional characteristics 
of engineers, the authors give us a well-rounded and highly colorful picture of the 


group whose “monumental handiwork” is our present-day industrialization. 


The 


esults of projective tests which afford some illuminating insights into the personali- 
ies of these men are also reported. This article will be of interest not only for its 
wn merits but as an example of the kind of research that might profitably be con- 


ucted among other groups. 


ESTERN SOCIETY created the occupation 
d profession of engineering, to serve 
industrial and materialistic needs 
ough the utilization of its sciences. 
sic to engineering are the desires to 
iinish man’s work efforts, to create 

id acquire wealth, to build the objects 

mass distribution and consumption, to 

ch increasingly profound understand- 
* and control of natural laws. It is 

icult to overestimate the role of engi- 
néers in the realization of these desires: 
our present-day industrialization is their 
monumental handiwork. 

Encouraging, supporting, and reward- 
img the engineers are those who profit 
frém their work: producer and con- 
sumer, they constitute our population. 
The engineer is, therefore, a prominent 
as well as a significant figure. Usually, 
engineers apply the ideas and knowledge 
of theoretical scientific disciplines, they 
“arrange, manage, or carry through by 
skillful or artful contrivance”* of physi- 
cal phenomena. Further, they design, con- 
struct, and administer—the route from 
engineer to executive is often trod. As 
an executive, the engineer usually retains 
the philosophy of his former science— 


. The American College Dictionary, 1949. 
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chemistry, mechanics, whatever—and 
strives to design and control human ac- 
tivities as he did the physical processes 
formerly. 


THE STUDY 


Commonsense-wise, it would seem that 
men with similar philosophies and com- 
mon goals would have personal qualities 
in common, and that such homogeneity 
would be even more pronounced in those 
who find success and satisfaction in their 
work. The purpose of this paper is to 
delineate some of the major character- 
istics commonly found in successful en- 
gineers. For this examination, we chose 
a random sample from our files of engi- 
neers tested for industrial selection or 
placement, their companies being filed 
alphabetically. The criteria for the 
sample study were these: 


. Expressed work satisfaction. 


. A bachelor’s or higher degree in engi- 
neering. 


3. Work experience—at least 
after graduation. 


. Minimum salary of $4,200 per annum. 


. Active engagement in engineering (not 
administration) . 


The material on each of the 30 men 


four years 
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thus selected was (1) a personal data 
sheet containing information about mari- 
tal status, education, interests, recent 
employment, first job, vocational aims, 
etc.; and (2) the Henry-Moore Test of 
Thematic Production. This instrument 
is basically comparable to the Murray 
Thematic Apperception Test, a technique 
in which stories told to a standard set of 
pictures are analyzed for personality 
structure. The analyses had been made 
individually and without anticipation of 
this study. 


FINDINGS 
“Actuarial” Characteristics 


The 30 men selected seem to be a 
fairly representative sample of engineers. 
They come from 16 states, in every part 
of the country, and are now employed 
through 11 states, with some concentra- 
tion in Eastern and Midwestern indus- 
trial areas. They range in age from 25 


to 48 years; the average age is around 


37. Their salaries cover a wide range— 
from $4,200 to $18,000 per year, with 
an average of $8,000 per year. When 
the group is divided into two major age 
groups, it is found that the men from 30 
to 36 years average $6,500, and the men 
from 37 to 43 years average $10,000, 
indicating the steady salary rise with age 
and experience. 

The engineer is a family man. Out 
of the 30 men, only one is single. The 
married men average 2 children each; 
seven of the 29 have three children. All 
but one in the group express a religious 
preference; that exception claims agnos- 
ticism. The majority are Protestant. 

Compared to the average American 
man, these engineers are physically big. 
Twenty-two of the 30 are over five feet, 
eleven inches, and their weight seems to 
be appropriate. More than half of the 
group wear glasses. 

Scholastically, these men have an ex- 
cellent record of achievement. As a 
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group, they were prominent in extra- 
curricular activities, participating in 
sports, school newspapers, special interest 
clubs, and student governments, often 
in a managerial capacity (editors-in-chief, 
team managers). Their range of specific 
school interests is quite wide; but most 
of them can be readily subsumed under 
two main headings: technical subjects 
(mathematics, physics, chemistry), and 
sports (football, basketball, baseball, 
track). A few mention more person- 
ally expressive activities (art, drama, 
band, debating), but these seem clearly 
exceptional. 

In adult life, the most prominent in- 
terests and hobbies are photography, 
sports, and home activities. The interest 
in team sports is largely from the spec- 
tator angle; in addition there is partici 
pation in such activities as golf, bowling, 
and fishing. In keeping with their fam- 
ily orientation is the notable interest in 
gardening, home repairs, and crefts. 

These men are ambitious; their stated 
levels of financial aspiration range from 
$10,000 to $50,000 per year; more than 
two-thirds of the group aim at $15,000 
or over. The fact that the highest earn- 
ings found in the group is $18,000 should 
not be taken to indicate that this range 
of aim is unrealistic. The group spe- 
cifically excludes men who are not en- 
gaged in engineering activities per se, 
who have moved up into more purely 
executive or administrative functions— 
as many of these men may do. 

This material is derived from the 
answers they gave to a personal data 
sheet. The following sections are based 
on analyses of their projective test per- 
formances. We present a generalized 
description of the engineer in terms of 
his characteristic patterns of intellectual 
functioning, interpersonal relations, and 
personal goals and attitudes, but it should 
be understood that each man contribut- 
ing to this “typical engineer” has his per- 
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sonal quirks and particular degree of 
ability and functioning effectiveness in 
using the characteristics we describe. 


Intellectual Characteristics 


All but one of the men in this group 
demonstrated superior or very superior 
intelligence—that one was estimated in 
the bright-normal range. It is apparent 
that they do not have identical intel- 
lectual endowments, for the individual 
differences run wide. As a group, they 
have better capacity for dealing with 

‘structural problems than with verbal 
‘ ones; that is, they are more facile when 
‘confronted with spatial jobs or mathe- 
‘matic ones or concrete objects, than 
when they are called upon to handle a 
‘situation which calls primarily for fluent 
‘speech and vocabulary. However, the 
}conceniration of ability in such structural 
‘factors is not dramatic, and the skill in 
“manipulating verbal concepts is probably 
‘of about the same caliber as it is in 
business men in general. Engineering 
does not penalize the man who is rela- 
tively awkward with words, so that their 
ability in this area covers a wide range, 
from nearly “handicapped” to notably 
fluent. 


The engineer is a practical thinker; 
his approach to a problem is along the 
*concrete, factual line with the emphasis 
placed on the facts rather than on either 
abstract intellectual or intangible human 
possibilities. In solving a problem, he 
quickly turns to “techniques” and meth- 
ods, with an implicit assumption that 
there is an actual mechanical relation- 
ship between any beginning and any 
end. This can be contrasted with the 
salesman, who is more likely to try per- 
suasion, and other influences—who re- 
lies on feelings rather than on levers to 
accomplish his goal. The engineer feels 
most at home, and most competent when 
his work is clearly outlined, as when his 
drafting plans are neatly schematized: 
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it is quite possible for him to ignore, on 
occasion, the fact that the plan is for a 
building that will never be used, or even 
a car that will not run, if the plan is 
laid out in an orderly and “objective” 


fashion. On the other hand, of course, 


his practical and factual attitudes sensi- 
tize him to relationships that another 
kind of thinker may not even perceive. 


In our group, the engineers were not 
only practical; most of them showed a 
tendency to limit their attention to im- 
mediate matters, and not to think far 
beyond the next step. When one is real- 
istic and dealing with scientifically pre- 
dictable processes, this will not get a 
man into trouble; that doesn’t hold, of 
course, when there are unpredictable and 
“intangible” matters involved. This 
limited time span is quite commonly 
seen in middle-level executives (to which 
these men compare, in their companies), 
and has one real advantage—it enables 
the man to get personal satisfaction out 
of his everyday, particular duties and 
achievements. The danger is that the 
engineer, and the business man, too, who 
combines a sense of immediacy with 
concrete-mindedness, may fail to recog- 
nize the problem of large ramifications 
and subtle complexity when it comes his 
way. 

The engineer’s predilection for imme- 
diate problems and practical affairs is 
further entrenched by an attitude of dis- 
interest, if not antipathy, for intangible 
affairs and unlimited problems. He is 
stimulated by the challenge of complex 
problems, and brings to bear consider- 
able ingenuity and resourcefulness in 
working out new processes, applications, 
or techniques—especially if there is a 
goal to work toward, if the problem has 
a limit and comes to an end. The suc- 
cessful engineer gets a lift out of being 
told to “do the impossible” so long as 
he is told what it is; a directive to do 
anything impossible (as a publicity or 
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advertising man might be directed) is 
much more likely to irritate, discourage, 
or simply antagonize him. 

If marked, these characteristics can be 
detrimental to promotion into top man- 
agement. They then become imprac- 
tical simply because they are so down- 
to-earth; the substance of policy-forma- 
tion is often abstract, and the factors to 
consider in solving a problem are some- 
times not just intangible, but even un- 
knowable. In personal relations, too, 
exaggerations of these attitudes of the 
“typical” engineer can lead him to over- 
simplify, to work in black and white that 
only shadows colorful reality, to con- 
demn and praise “on principle,” and on 
pure precedent. 


Working Relationships 


A predominant characteristic of our 
successful engineers group was their in- 
dependent, self-directing attitudes in 
work. They accept the demands of the 
job, and of the company in a realistic 
way, and value both the opportunities 
and the procedures offered them; but 
they do so without waiting for guidance 
or a wide-open door, and feel comfort- 
able when they are given relatively little 
supervision, relatively little in the way 
of specific incentives and controls. These 
men would be quick to criticize any 
policy that was inimical to their own 
interests, and are as a group resentful 
of close, authoritative control. They ex- 
pect to be regarded as competent and 
responsible people, and to be allowed to 
carry out their responsibilities without 
continual interruption. 

Further, they have a positive attitude 
toward authority, in the sense that they 
believe higher echelons to be competent 
and to be worthy of respect. This atti- 
tude can, of course, be broken down in 
experience, and it can lead to trouble 
when the engineer is not sensitive to the 
executive’s area of competence (as some- 
times happens)—but it is a personal 


characteristic which renders possible the 
building of good relationships. 

Further, these attitudes toward au- 
thority are interrelated and well recon- 
ciled in our successful engineers. As 
he works best for a man whose technical 
competence he can understand and re- 
spect, he supervises best subordinates of 
technical training. He anticipates that 
they, like himself, will be work-oriented, 
amenable to realistic demands, respon- 
sible in assuming their tasks. He is not 
inclined to think deeply or at length 
about their motives for working, their 
satisfactions, or their personal ways, but 
usually relies on job performance for 
judging them, and on impersonal rules 
to discipline their functions. 

The engineer does not forget authority 
in his relations either up or down the 
line. He looks up to his superiors, and 
he candidly expects to be looked up to 
in turn. He is very likely to have some 
trouble in delegating authority to people 
beneath him; his unexpressed attitude is 


that the work for which he is responsible 
is his, and as a result he may uncom 
sciously try to de-skill or mechanize his 
subordinates’ work so that they cannot 
make errors without his knowledge. 

In this, and in manner, he is usually an 


essentially authoritative person. He sets 
high standards, gives precise and orderly 
directions, supervises and checks quite 
systematically. When the work load can 
be handled in such a systematic—almost 
mechanical—way, he gets along very 
well, and the men in our group would, 
by and large, be liked by subordinates. 
When problems arise that cannot be 
handled by impersonal regulations or 
procedures, however, the engineer is very 
likely to try to handle them that way, 
anyway. He may try to force work 
orientation on employees disgruntled by 
their feelings, not their duties; he may 
try to use the formal pressures of the 
job—money, production, firing—to sup- 
press or solve problems of competition, 
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clique conflicts, personal unhappiness, 
and so on. He often has difficulty with 
“disciplinary” action just because he be- 
lieves that it is either a “practical” dif- 
ficulty, or a character fault. This ten- 
dency in engineers may to some extent 
contribute to the rise of personnel work 
as a profession. 

The engineer is likely to see his work- 
aday world as made up of directives mov- 
ing up and down the line through him- 
self, resulting in and effecting the flow 
of productive. work itself. His attitudes 
toward his peers reflect this view of the 
world. He is ordinarily friendly toward 

ithem, in a basically casual way. He 
‘cooperates and collaborates with -them 
‘when the duties of the job—general or 
‘specific—require it, and he is aware of 
‘their real or potential competition with 
thim. In general, however, he is not the 
"born co-worker, but rather one who is 
— and most efficient with personal 
duties that do not call for exhaustive con- 
Hacts across the organizational chart. If 


he is very aggressive or nurtures secret 
Tesentments, there is a good chance that 
these will break out in his relations with 
others of comparable power, in rivalry 
and competition that sometimes crosses 
the boundaries of sportsmanship and 


decency. In general, however, our engi- 
Reers do not show such capacity for in- 
terpersonal destructiveness. 

His friendships with men on the job, 
and with people off it, are similar. He 
is congenial, participates with others who 
share his hobbies and interests, takes re- 
sponsibility readily for practical affairs 
on committees and department meetings. 
He forms few intimate friendships, and 
these are likely to be slow in growing. 

It is worth noting that the engineer 
himself is often unaware of the casual, 
non-intimate nature of his relations with 
others, believing that if they have stable 
and frequent contacts, this constitutes 
closeness. Actually, in terms of self- 
control, realism, and work interest, these 
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men may very well not want deep inti- 
mate friendships or emotional rapport, 
and therefore do not see any different 
interpersonal relations about them. They 
seek good relations, smooth interchange 
and workable friendships with others, 
and will push their feelings back into 
unconsciousness if these interfere. 


Personal Characteristics 


The men in this group of successful 
engineers are strongly work-oriented, and 
they prefer objects and processes to 
either people or ideas. In work-motiva- 
tion this same cluster of attitudes appears 
—they value concrete rewards and ma- 
terial gain rather more than do execu- 
tives and some other professionals. In 
these productive men, there is usually a 
balance provided by their strong sense 
of responsibility, so that we find not 
mercenaries, but rather men who want 
concrete returns, and are willing to work 
for them. 

The realistic engineer tends to have 
less use for feelings and imagination 
than he has for mechanical and physical 
reality. He therefore discourages him- 
self in these areas—just as he expects 
others to'do. One result has been in- 
directly mentioned; instead of being 
creative he is likely to be ingenious, in- 
stead of being innovative, he is resource- 
ful. Another, more intimate result is 
highly important. He is tense. Emo- 
tions which rise are ignored, suppressed, 
and repressed unless they are so intense 
that they overwhelm his _ self-control 
(which is usually pretty strong). Feel- 
ings are regarded as invalid phenomena, 
not to be taken into account when de- 
ciding what job to take, whom to hire. 
whether to insist on overtime; just as 
they are ignored in deciding whether a 
certain process will be economical or 
what effect a higher firing temperature 
might have. Unrecognized, unnoticed, 
and unexpressed, these feelings and 
imaginings come out indirectly, in “tem- 
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peramental” ways that persist and color 
behavior, or in physiological disturb- 
ances. Irritability is one of the most 
common expressions of the tension in 
engineers. This occurs in anyone who 
suppresses or denies so much affect that 
it is near the overflowing stage; in some 
of the engineers in our group, it could 
be said to be characteristic, so readily 
do they show it. Techniques of getting 
rid of tension which are frequently used 
by these men are hard work—working 
until bodily fatigue makes it impossible 
to feel any longer—and physical exer- 
tion. Here the resentment of overwork, 
the frustration of having been passed up 
by competition or favoritism, the irri- 
tation with employees who do not have 
comparable knowledge—can be worked 
out in physical motion. This is a sound 


expedient—it drains off the physiolcgical 
effects of emotion and so enables the 
man to be comfortable. The gimmick in 
it is that it does not build up understand- 


ing or skill for solving the problem next 
time; it does not teach anything at all. 

Other tension releases are frequently 
used by engineers. In recreative drink- 
ing, they are often raucous, sometimes 
more than faintly startling in their be- 
havior. Here again there is nothing 
learned, but the individual is relaxed 
by a socially acceptable “outburst,” and 
can go back to his job with greater ease. 
The men in our group of successful en- 
gineers are very likely to use relaxing 
“techniques,” one or more; they are not 
very likely to relax by accepting their 
feelings, becoming aware of them, and 
seeking a deeper understanding of them- 
selves or others. This is true, even in 
those who seemed to have more than or- 
dinary sensitivity to people and feeling- 
tones. 

In general, the engineers are strong 
people with high standards and social 
ethics. They are intolerant of failure, 
and tend to condemn people who “allow” 
themselves to fail or be inadequate. It 
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should be noted that just this disap- 
proval of failure is often a contributing 
factor in their tension—the possibility 
of failure is an s!horrent, but still a 
real fact. Although they share this 
fear of failure with many others in the 
industrial world, it seems to be a 
bit stronger in the engineering profes- 
sion than it is in some others—e.g., 
professional administrators. Similarly, 
their “ethical” behavior is sometimes 
built more on fear of censure than on 
comprehension of constructive values, 
and these men may show additional ten- 
sion as well as occasional breakdowns 
under stress or heavy drinking. On the 
positive side, they are, by and large, con- 
structive in their influence on both social 
and business groups, and will undertake 
projects and responsibilities for the pub+ 
lic welfare. 

Career and family are likely to be the 
engineer’s strongest concerns, and in 
both of these the engineer strives to build 
solid, secure success. The amovat of 
energy which he throws into his work is 
rather greater than that of many people 
in his world. and it is likely to be effi- 
ciently directed to specific and attainable 
ends. Since almost all problems profit 
from clear structuring, the engineer’s 
capacity to delineate verifiable factors 
and his insistence on a workable prob- 
lem, contributes to this efficiency in 
handling everyday affairs (as contrasted 
with the classical professor-type, for ex- 
ample). His personal life as well as his 
work is likely to be orderly, showing di- 
rection, energy, and competence. Find- 
ing satisfaction in concrete and produc- 
tive activity, he is able to sustain his 
efforts for long periods of time, and to 
respond to pressure with increased exer- 
tion. His practicality often mitigates the 
possibility of failure, which he so fears 
—so that even though he is not tuned 
to the horizon, he walks a steady and 
straight path which is not likely to fall 
into quicksand. 











Making Merit Rating More Objective 
A (Case Study 


R. S. COLLINS and A. WINN 
Personnel Department 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


’ 


The Aluminum Company of America, which is doing outstanding work in the field 


of personnel research, has now completed further studies to improve merit-rating 
‘techniques (see PERSONNEL, March, 1951), the results of which are reported in this 
article. Personnel managers will be interested in the company’s new rating form 
‘containing a special questionnaire and “behavior check list” which serve to point up 
discrepancies in the rating and stimulate the rater to review his general evaluations 


lin the light of facts rather than opinions. 


DURING RECENT YEARS the Aluminum 
(Company of Canada, Ltd., has employed 
& merit-rating form which was developed 
on the basis of previous experience. It 
includes a 12-trait, five-degree assess- 
ment form, a rating of over-all value to 
the Company, and a space for additional 
comments. This form has been used 
chiefly for engineers in supervisory posi- 
tions and has proved very helpful. How- 
ever, just as previous experience sug- 
gested the present form, so recent ex- 
perience has suggested changes that 
might further increase its value. 

A preliminary study of the results be- 
ing obtained through the use of this 
form indicated that research might be 
carried out in three areas: 

1. Simplification of the 12-trait assess- 

ment form. 

2. Development of a different type of 

rating scale. 

3. Development of a behavior check 

list on the basis of information 


supplied by the “Additional Com- 


ments” section. 
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The methods used in dealing with the 
first two problems have been described 
in the March, 1951 issue of PERSONNEL.’ 
The present article will discuss only the 
development of the behavior check list. 


Value of “Additional Comments” 
In Rating 


In using the present rating form it 
has been found that quite frequently the 
most useful information is contained in 
the “Additional Comments” section. 
These comments often help to fill out the 
picture of the individual and make it 
possible to interpret more easily ratings 
of more general qualities. Despite the 
value of this section of the form, it was 
felt that it was not eliciting as much valu- 
able information as it might. For one 
thing, since the rater was left to decide 


1 This study led to the extraction of three general 
underlying factors — “Impression,” “Performance,” 
and “Promise for Future Success’’—upon which the 
more specific ratings were apparently being based. 
In addition to reducing the number of factors being 
rated, a continuous rating scale was substituted 
for the discrete scale previously used. 
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for himself what he should report, the 
information varied from vague generali- 
zations to explicit descriptions of the 
man’s behavior in a particular situation. 
Furthermore, it became apparent that 
the amount of information given under 
the heading “Additional Comments” was 
a function of the personality of the rater 
rather than of the performance of the 
ratee. Some raters commented exten- 
sively on nearly every person they as- 
sessed while others seldom made any 
comments about anybody. 

Some standardized method of com- 
municating pertinent information seemed 
to be required—a method that would in- 
sure more or less comparable data for 
all ratees, and that would elicit informa- 
tion considered relevant by those who 
had to use it. A check list of some kind 
seemed to offer a possible solution to 
this problem and efforts were therefore 
made in that direction. 

It was not intended that the blank 
space for additional comments should 
be done away with in the revised rating 
form and a check list put in its place. 
On the contrary, it was felt that addi- 
tional comments would prybably con- 
tinue to be an important part of the 
rating, no matter how many revisions 
were made of other sections of the form. 
However, there appeared to be an op- 
portunity to add a new section which 
would direct the rater’s attention to im- 
portant aspects of performance and en- 
courage the recording of a greater 
amount of helpful information. 


Previous Research 


A number of studies have been re- 
ported which describe how various check 
lists have been developed. Richardson 
and Kuder (8), Knauft (6), Ferguson 
(1) (2) (3), and Uhrbrock (11) have all 
done research in this field. In all these 
studies some variation of Thurstone’s 
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method of equal-appearing intervals (9) 
has been used. A large number of state- 
ments are submitted to a group of 
judges with the request that they rate the 
value of each statement along a given 
scale. An analysis of these judgments is 
made and a check list constructed which 
includes the statements the judges con- 
sider to be of greatest value for purposes 
of rating employees. Some of the studies 
reported have described variations and 
refinements of this procedure but the 
basic method has been the same. 


Communication Process in the 
Rating Situation 


The present study represents no new 
departure in basic technique. A list of 
statements was submitted to judges and 
a check list devised on the basis of their 
opinions. However, it is felt that a dif- 
ferent approach has been used with 
respect to the kind of items included in 
the original list—an approach based es- 
sentially on Korzybski’s work. (7) 

In order to clarify this approach, it 
might be well to consider the communi- 
cation process in which this company’s 
rating forms play a part. 

Whenever the central personnel office 
is involved in recommending transfers, 
promotions, or permanent placement of 
employees-in-training, it relies to a great 
extent upon the information contained 
in the merit-rating form. Since the per- 
sonnel manager has had no chance to 
observe directly the performance of a 
particular employee, he takes advantage 
of the opportunity which people in the 
local plant or office have had to observe 
him. The rating form may be used as 
a means by which the “essence” of the 
local people’s experience with the em- 
ployee is communicated to the personnel 
manager and others. 

If one examines more closely the na- 
ture of the comments which a rater 
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makes concerning employees, two pos- 
sibilities become apparent. He may 
choose to communicate only the events 
which have actually been observed and 
leave it to others to draw conclusions 
and to make generalizations. For ex- 
ample, a local office manager may re- 
port that “On several occasions Bill 
Jones worked outside office hours to 
complete an assignment.” On the other 
hand, the same office manager may 
choose to make evaluations of the events 
he has observed and communicate to 
others only his conclusions and general- 
' izations. For example, he may say “Bill 
' Jones has the ability to go far.” It is 
| apparent that the nature of the informa- 
' tion communicated by these two state- 
ments is quite different. 


The Communication Scale 


In assessing statements, it is helpful 
_to think in terms of a communication 
scale with specific behavior descriptions 


'at one end, and evaluative generaliza- 
tions at the other, as in the illustration.” 


Specific 
Behavior 
Descriptions 


! 


“Bill worked out- 
side office hours 
to complete an 
assignment.” 


It is important to consider the effec- 
tive difference between statements from 
the extremities of this scale. A state- 
ment describing a relatively simple piece 
of behavior is more likely to have the 
same meaning for each person who reads 
it. Such a statement is usually labeled 
“objective.” It describes an event which 
most people would describe in much the 


2In terms of General Semantics this scale repre- 
sents the various levels of abstraction. 
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same way if they observed it. For ex- 
ample, “Bill worked after office hours 
to complete an assignment” leaves little 
doubt concerning the events which under- 
lie the statement. We can mentally go 
from the statement to a fairly accurate 
impression of the events. On the other 
hand, the statement “Bill has the ability 
to go far,” while it appears to convey 
the same amount of information, means 
different things to different people. A 
statement of this kind is usually labeled 
“subjective.” It is a generalization, pre- 
sumably based on a series of observa- 
tions, but the statement itself gives no 
indication of what those observations 
were. We cannot go, in this case, from 
the statement to a reliable understanding 
of the events, simply because there is too 
wide a range of possible events on which 
such a statement could be based. 

The danger which this situation pre- 
sents lies in the fact that when we read a 
statement of the type “Bill has the ability 
to go far,’ we may not be aware that 
such a statement has so many possible 
meanings that it is actually meaningless. 


Evaluative 
Generalizations 


“Bill has the 
ability to go 
far.” 


Instead, we may form a fairly clear-cut 
impression of Bill, an impression based 
on our own experience and our own in- 
terpretation of these vague terms. The 
impression may be quite different from 
the one the rater had in mind when he 
made the statement, and, what is more 
important, it may be quite different from 
the actual events on which this impres- 
sion was based. Statements of this type 


do not seem to be reliable conveyers of 
information. 











MAKING MERIT RATING MORE OBJECTIVE 


Need for Both Types of Information 


In the rating situation it is neither pos- 
sible nor desirable to eliminate all “sub- 
jectivity.” If the personnel manager 
wishes to make some decision concerning 
an employee he will probably welcome 
information from both ends of the com- 
munication scale. He will want to know 
some of the outstanding things the em- 
ployee has done and he will want to 
know what the rater thinks of the em- 
ployee. The rating form that has been 
used by this company in recent years 
provides an opportunity to record both 
kinds of information. The rater’s opin- 
ion or general evaluation of the ratee 
was recorded by placing him in certain 
categories with respect to a number of 
traits. (In the revised form this pro- 
cedure has been reduced to a rating of 
three general factors along continuous 
scales.) The “Additional Comments” 
section of the form was intended to pro- 
vide an opportunity to record outstand- 
ing incidents. Experience showed that 
the chief shortcoming of this section was 
that the statements made about a ratee 
were often from the “evaluative gen- 
eralization” end of the communication 
scale rather than the “specific behavior” 
end. This means that opinions and 
evaluations were often “supported” by 
additional comments which were also 
opinions and evaluations. To be told 
that “Anderson has a weak personality,” 
that “Baker has a retentive memory,” or 
that “Campbell is quite intelligent” is 
not much help in clarifying a rating. It 
is felt that a more helpful situation is one 
in which general evaluations are sup- 
ported by factual information. 


Approach to the Selection of Statements 


For the reasons given above, an at- 
tempt was made in this study to include 
in the original pool of statements only 
those which referred to specific behavior 
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so that when the final check list was 
evolved each item would have much the 
same meaning for all who read it. It 
was recognized that complete identity 
of meaning for all who encountered a 
statement could not be achieved no mat- 
ter how carefully the statement was 
phrased. The past experience of each 
individual is what ultimately determines 
the unique meaning the phrase has for 
that individual and the presentation of 
a standardized stimulus to all raters 
does nothing to standardize their past 
experiences. However, the purpose of 
the approach used in this study was to 
take a few steps in the direction of gen- 
eral agreement within the rating situa- 
tion. 


Considerable inspiration for this study 
was obtained from the work directed by 
John C. Flanagan of the American In- 
stitute for Research in developing a 
check list for research personnel (4). In 
this study, over 500 supervisors were 
interviewed and asked to supply descrip- 
tions of “critical incidents”’—that is 
actual incidents they had observed whieh 
they considered to mark the difference 
between success and failure. Over 2,000 
such incidents were collected and the 
final check list based on them included 
only references to specific behavior 
judged to be of utmost importance. 

In the present study it was not deemed 
practicable to interview large numbers 
of supervisors in order to obtain a pool 
of critical incidents. Instead, comments 
made on accumulated rating forms were 
used as a basis for writing statements, 
since some of these seemed to represent 
critical behavior. Other comments were 
of the “evaluative generalization” type 
and were not used; a few were reworded 
to try to make their meanings less sub- 
ject to a variety of interpretations. To 
these were added other statements con- 
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sidered as “possibilities.” 
statements were prepared. 
The next step was to find out how the 
senior officers of the Company viewed 
the statements since, in the last analysis, 
it is they who make decisions concern- 
ing the ratees. The statements were sub- 
mitted to 60 senior officers of the Com- 
pany with the request that they indicate 
the degree of importance they attached 
to each statement and whether it was 
of “positive” or “negative” importance. 
4A seven-point scale was used ranging 
from —3 (“of greatest importance in 
istinguishing men not likely to prog- 
s”), through 0 (“of no importance”), 
to +3 (“of greatest importance in dis- 
tinguishing promising men”). 


In all, 170 


Analysis of the Data 


| The analysis of the data had two 
he eliminate the statements judged 
be unimportant, and to eliminate 
those for which there was most disagree- 
Ment concerning their degree of im- 
portance. As a short-cut method of 
@liminating the most unsuitable items, 
the weights assigned by ‘a sample of 20 
Officers were given a preliminary analy- 
sis. For each statement the weights as- 
Signed, both positive and negative, were 
summed algebraically. These sums were 
found to range from —57 to +-57. Those 
Which approached zero were considered 
to represent statements of three kinds: 


1. Those which most officers considered to 
be unimportant. 

2. Those which were subject to different 
interpretations and were therefore given 
both positive and negative weights which 
tended to cancel each other out. 

8. Those concerning which there was definite 
disagreement as to the importance of 
the behavior described, with the result 


that the weights assigned tended to can- 
cel each other out. 


None of these items would be of much 
use in a check list and could therefore be 
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deleted from further consideration. The 
cut-off points for this preliminary elimi- 
nation were arbitrarily set so that state- 
ments having algebraic sums between 
—35 and +35 were deleted. This left 
about 90 items. 

The next step was to compute the 
standard deviation for each of the re- 
maining statements based on the total 
sample of 60. Once this had been done 
the items were divided into “positive” 
and “negative” and then arranged in 
order of standard deviations. Those hav- 
ing the lowest standard deviations were 
considered for inclusion in the final list 
since these were the ones on which there 
appeared to be most agreement regard- 
ing their importance. A list of 40 state- 
ments was finally selected and included 
in the revised rating form. 


Use of the Check List 


The way in which the check list is 
intended to be used should probably be 
clarified. Although each statement in 
the list appears there because it was con- 
sidered important by senior officers of 
the Company, it is felt that the checking 
of a particular item for any individual 
will take on significance only if it is 
repeated a number of times. In other 
words, the ratings are accumulative and 
the meaning to be attached to isolated 
observations becomes clear only after a 
period of time has elapsed. Any person 
might be checked on many of the state- 
ments even though such behavior was not 
typical of his usual performance. How- 
ever, if the same behavior is observed 
and checked at different times, in differ- 
ent situations and by different raters, 
then it would appear to be a more per- 
sistent trait. 


Revised Rating Form 


The revised rating form is shown on 


pp. 158-9. It will be seen that, to begin 











Confidential OCCUPATIONAL REPORT 


Employee 





(Surname) (Given Names) 





(Company & Location) (Department) 
Report Covering Period From: Present Classification... 


Nature of Duties: 








Report Submitted by: Date:.. 
Report Noted by: .. 








(Works Manager) (Employment Manager, Montreal) (Director of Personnel) 








GENERAL EVALUATION 


Consider each line below as a scale, the extreme left as “Well above average” and the extreme 
right as “Well below average.” Place a check at that point on the line which best expresses 
your judgment. Place only one check on a line, but be sure that every line is checked. 


1. Evaluation of the impression the employee makes when meeting others. Consider his personal 
appearance, his conversational abilities, power of expression and his general deportment. 


| l | l 
Well_above average Somewhat above average Average" Somewhat below average Well below average 
(Outstanding in (Better than most) (Usual) (Not quite up to par) (Needs much 
his group) improvement) 
2. Appraisal of the employee’s present performance. This involves an evaluation of his general 
adaptability in various job assignments, as well as an assessment of work done by himself and 
through cooperation with others. 


| l l l _| 


Well above average Somewhat above average Average* Somewhat below average Well below average 
(Outstanding in (Better than most) (Usual) (Not quite up to par) (Needs much 

his group) improvement) 

. General appraisal of the individual’s promise for future success. Estimate his readiness for 
increased responsibilities on the basis of the rate of progress he has shown. Consider his judg- 
ment, dependability and other factors which you feel to be significant in achieving success, 

| | | | ] 

Well above average Somewhat above averuge Average* Somewhat below average Well below average 
(Outstanding in (Better than most) (Usual) (Not quite up to par) (Needs much 

his group) improvement) 

















QUESTIONNAIRE 
Please answer the following questions: 
1. Do you think that the type of work in which the employee is Yes 
presently engaged is suitable to him? No 
Uncertain 


If your answer is other than “Yes” to the preceding question, in Clerical 

which of the following fields, in your opinion, has he a better Drafting 

chance to succeed? Production 
Research 
Sales 


ee ee 
ee ee ee ee ee 


In your opinion, what factors might assist or retard the employee’s 
progress? 


. What progress has the employee made in learning French? (If Good 
applicable) Fair 
Poor 
Uncertain 
5. Has the employee been informed of this evaluation? Yes 
No 


* “Average” here refers to the employees engaged in jobs similar to that of the individual 
being rated—not to the average “man in the street.” 
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CHECK LIST 


Please check any statements which seem applicable to the person being rated. 


—..On his own initiative has developed a new and 
improved method of handling part of the work. 


___.Has shown an interest in cost. 


—— Has readily passed on credit for successful re- 
sults to someone else. 


—__Has_ demonstrated continuous enthusiasm con- 
cerning his work. 


__On one or more occasions has demonstrated 
ability to obtain cooperation from other em- 
ployees. 


—— Has gone “out of his way” to maintain effective 
: human relations in carrying out his assignments. 


+. On more than one occasion has shown that he 
has given careful consideration to all important 
aspects of a problem. 


| Has made some valuable suggestions. 


Has shown a hy ° agp to work hard on all 
= jobs assigned to him 


_. Has tactfully dr 
, initiative. 








ibility on his own 


# Has learned more quickly than the average em- 
3 ployee with comparable background and training. 


+— Has expressed a willingness to modify his ap- 
proach in order to achieve a desired result. 


On more than one occasion has done “‘more than 
his share” of work. 


Has taken definite steps to “build himself up” 
so as to be better prepared to handle his present 
assignment. 


Has readily admitted he was to blame when an 
| error was discovered in his own work or in the 
* work of the men under him. 


= Has praised his subordinates for their work. 


= Has worked outside office hours to complete an 
assignment. 


—— Has taken the initiative when it was appropriate 
to take it. 

— Has expressed an interest in learning more about 
the operations of the Company in other countries. 
—— On more than one occasion has submitted written 


reports or memoranda that indicated above aver- 
age ability to express himself in writing. 


— 


—___. Has demonstrated that he expects guidance and 


direction at every turn. 


___. Has tried to do everything himself when he was 


expected to distribute his work. 


——.Has taken the credit for successful results when 


he did not deserve it. 


—. Has demonstrated indifference towards his work. 


—_.On one or more occasions has failed to obtain 


cooperation from other employees. 


—— Has antagonized subordinates by his way of 


giving instructions. 


a more than one occasion has given an in- 


accurate “snap answer” to a question when he 
could have obtained the correct answer by refer- 
ring to some source of information. 


__..Has indicated that his subordinates ‘“‘can’t teach 


him anything.” 


___ Has had difficulty in handling | subordinates be- 
cause he has failed to give definite, well-d 
instructions to them. 





___. Has referred matters to his superior which he 


was expected to handle himself. 


—— Has not learned as quickly as the average em- 
ployee with comparable background and training. 


one indicated that he thinks he knows “every- 
thing” and does not require advice. 


——.Has given up easily when faced with difficulties. 
—— Has indicated that he is not interested in learn- 


ing any more than the bare essentials of his job. 


—— Has blamed his subordinates when his work was 


criticized. 


__.Has made disparaging remarks about his sub- 


ordinates. 


___. Has indicated that he resents having to “take 


orders” from anyone. 


__..On one or more occasions has failed to take the 
initiative when it was expected of him. 


__. Has shown that he does not readily accept re- 


sponsibility for the work he does. 


__. Has ignored suggestions for his own improvement. 








ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


Please supplement items checked above with descriptions of other important incidents you have observed. 








NOTE TO WORKS MANAGERS: 


This re 
reason for issuance of report. 


Accompanied by classification report to classify 
Employee declared available for transfer 
Employee applied for registration in the I. R. P 
Periodic check on trainees and others 


rt to be forwarded to Employment Manager, Montreal. 


an employee “Regular” or 








Retain copy if desired. Please check 


“Temporary”....... ° ( ) 
ehidenseatsehieeseusseeeetiereoereeeueuas :. 3 
(aw evtee ee ewetbbetgnceodevebesteesemer abe 2 
OE eT eee ee eT Te eee ¢.. 3 


Termination of employee. (Not required if an occupational report has been completed within three 


months prior to termination) 


XG-2053 Rev. 








MAKING MERIT RATING MORE OBJECTIVE 


with, three general ratings in terms of 
a continuous scale are required. These 
are followed by a series of questions 
and the check list, both of which are in- 
tended to be used as means of gathering 
supporting facts for the ratings. If the 
items checked do not support the rating, 
it is expected that the rater himself will 
become aware of this discrepancy as he 
fills out the form and be stimulated to 
review his general evaluations. If dis- 
crepancies are discovered by persons 
other than the rater, the matter can be 
discussed with the rater and the facts 
assembled that will permit a more reli- 
able evaluation. It is to be noted that 
space is also provided on the form for 
any additional comments the rater may 
wish to make. 

It would probably be an advantage 
to have the check list completed before 
the general evaluations are made. How- 
ever, since it is desirable in this instance 
to present the new setup as a revision of 
the original form, it was decided not to 
rearrange the order of the sections. 
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Changes are more likely to be accept- 
able when they appear as modifications 
rather than brand new entities. 

The question may be raised as to how 
the evaluation provided by the check list 
and that provided by the general rating 
can be related. This will be answered 
when sufficient data have been collected 
through the use of this form to permit 
an analysis. 

It should be emphasized that the re- 
vised rating form, including the behavior 
check list, was designed on the basis of 
research in a specific situation in the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited. 
It has developed as a result of our ex- 
perience and is based on our own “scale 
of values.” It is hoped that the reader 
will not use our procedures and findings 
indiscriminately because they may have 
little or no value in another situation. 
Even within this Company, future ex- 
perience will probably indicate altera- 
tions that will further improve our 
methods of “storing” and “transporting” 
observations. 
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The Profile Method of High - Level 


Job Evaluation 


EDWARD N. HAY and DALE PURVES* 


Many job evaluation systems stop just short of the top level because of both real and 
imagined difficulties in evaluating executive functions. But research in the field of 
applied psychology, where the law is that “anything that can be observed can be 
measured,” has made available procedures whereby high-level jobs can be evaluated. 
One of the newer systems is the “profile method,” described here, which has been 
used successfully in a number of prominent companies. 


ONE OF THE few successful high-level 
job evaluation plans is that of the Gen- 


eral Foods Corporation. This was devel- 


‘oped and installed in 1946 and covers 


more than 600 executives—all those earn- 
ing approximately $6,000 a year and up- 
ward, except a small number at the top 
of the Company organization (1, 2, 3, 
4).t The plan as it finally evolved was 
traditional factor comparison with addi- 
tional features which had first been de- 
veloped in a plan installed in 1938 at the 
Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia. 

In the past two years, similar plans 


have been developed and partly or 


wholly installed in a number of other 
equally prominent companies such as the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. There 
are, however, some important differences 
from earlier plans: 


1. A device called the “profile” is used. 
Each type of job has its own distinctive 
profile. 

. Unlike the Factor Comparison Method, 
no use is made of present salaries. Money 
values are not used at all in the evalua- 
tion. 


t Parenthetical numbers identify references in Bib- 
liography at the end of this article. 


3. The job analysis and job description 
are different from any heretofore used. 
We call it “Organizational and Function- 
al Analysis” because it is a description 
of the function of the job rather than 
of the duties. This will be described in 
a subsequent article. 

. After all jobs have been evaluated, a 
review and justification is made, one for 
each of the three factors. Each of the 
three components is reviewed and values 
justified by placing all jobs and their 
component values on three large sheets. 
Limitations of space do not permit show- 
ing these justification sheets here. 


The other essentials of the newer plans 
are the same as in the General Foods 
Plan. These are: 


1. Only three factors, or components, are 
used. They are not broken down into 
sub-factors. 

. Job evaluation, or job measurement, is 
comparative. That is, each job is evalu- 
ated by comparing it with other jobs to 
see if its components are more or less 
important than the same components in 
other jobs. 

. No predetermined scales are used; and 
no definitions, or descriptions, of the 
various levels of each component are 
employed. 

. In accordance with Weber’s Law, 
measurement is accomplished by using 
scales with 15 per cent intervals, as 





* Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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originally evolved at The Pennsylvania 
Company in 1938. (5) 


. Jobs were evaluated and submitted to 
the top executives for discussion, pos- 
sible modification and acceptance. 


. An analysis is made of the salaries and 
other compensation paid in relation to 
point value of each job. This will be 
discussed in another article. 


Job Components for High - Level 
Evaluation 


In order to measure high-level jobs it 
is essential that it be done by com- 
ponents which are common to all the 
jobs. A component must meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1. It must be possible to clearly define 

each component. 


2. In every job it must be possible to ob- 
serve and measure each component, 
identifying it as less than, equal to, or 
greater than the same component in an- 
other job. 


. The components used must give credit 
for every requirement of each job. 

The components which have proved 
useful in high-level jobs are essentially 
the same as the three principal factors 
used for years in low-level jobs in factor 
comparison job evaluation. At low levels 
we usually call them skill, mental appli- 
cation, and responsibility. Regardless of 
their names, these factors serve admirably 
at all levels, although they must be de- 
fined differently for high-level jobs than 
for low-level ones. In point plans they 
are broken down into sub-elements but 
this is not desirable or necessary in Pro- 
file Evaluation. The following are ab- 
breviated definitions of these components: 


1. Knowledge and experience necessary to 
perform the duties and fulfill the re- 
sponsibilities of the job. They are ac- 
quired in school and on the job. 

. Mental application, or the decisions, 
planning, policy making and creative- 
ness required to fulfill the responsibili- 
ties of the job, and which are permis- 
sible within limits of policy and higher 
authority. 

3. Accountability for errors or failure; for 
performance, judgment or discretion, 
modified by checks and reviews. 


HIGH-LEVEL JOB EVALUATION 163 
Differences in Measuring 
Higher - Level Jobs 


In the simplest jobs these components 
are easily observed and readily measured. 
The education and experience require- 
ments can be stipulated in terms of 
schooling and work history. The mental 
application requirements consist mainly 
of choices, and are easily determined, 
but are circumscribed through estab- 
lished standards and supervision. The 
opportunities for errors or failure are 
hedged about by safeguards. Thus job 
analysis and evaluation at lower levels 
deal with jobs which are readily meas- 
ured by means of factors which are 
easily observed. 

But as we go up the ladder in job 
complexity and importance, the tangi- 
bility decreases, and the evaluating yard- 
sticks are called upon to measure quanti- 
ties for which they were not designed. 
Evaluating scales measure less and legs 
effectively, until they finally do not 
measure at all. For example, the respon- 
sibility for not making obvious mistakes 
changes into the responsibility for loss 
through errors in major decisions and in 
faulty policies and plans. In a general 
way, the emphasis shifts from doing and 
following to thinking and delegating; 
from following mapped-out courses to 
mapping out the courses. It becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to measure leadership 
components by followership criteria. Con- 
sequently, in high-level jobs the same size 
and kind of job elements that are found 
in simpler jobs do not exist. Failure to 
realize this makes high-level job compari- 
son appear impossible. 

Very little progress has been made until 
recently in numerous attempts to evaluate 
high-level jobs. This is mainly because, 
since these jobs are complex and highly 
varied, it has proved impossible econom- 
ically and accurately to describe jobs at 
these high levels that would permit of 
measurement by the traditional “point 
plans.” The kind of job description com- 
monly used in low- and middle-level plans 
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has not been applicable to high-level jobs. 
This is another way of saying that the 
difference in degree between low- and 
high-level job elements is so great that 
it amounts to a difference of kind. Yet 
the fact remains that high-level jobs are 
evaluated, however crudely, by one means 
or another: by dead reckoning, notions 
of propriety, merit appraisal, individual 
salary history, informal comparison, and 
a kind of over-all equity. 


The Man Makes the Job 


One of the reasons frequently put for- 
ward as an explanation of the impossi- 
bility of evaluating high-level jobs is 
that “the man makes the job.” This is 
certainly true, but since every executive 
actually does something it is entirely pos- 
sible to find out what it is and to de- 
scribe it. Scientists long ago agreed that 
f anything which can be observed can 
‘be measured.” And it is quite possible 
to separate what a man does and how 
he does it from how well he does it. Job 
Evaluation must deal with the former 
Sand some kind of man evaluation or 
‘merit rating deals with the latter. We 
may say that high-level jobs are people. 
However, this is not true of jobs at lower 
Jevels where incumbents execute duties 
rather than create objectives. 
' For example, how does important 
"policy get made? Is the amount and 
extent of policy making peculiar to the 
job, regardless of who is in the job? 
The correct answer to this question is 
that it is possible but improbable. 
Again, it might be possible to write a 
complete specification for a Sales Man- 
ager charged with cultivating new fields 
of business, without regard to any par- 
ticular incumbent. But the job as it 
exists in the company, and the weight to 
be attached to it, will be determined by 
how the manager actually cultivates 
what fields, and how he actually gets 
what products into sales. 
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The essential difference between high- 
and low-level jobs is the difference be- 
tween conception, creation and direction 
vs. execution. 

Since the job is to a large extent made 
by the man, it is to be expected that 
good men will change the nature and 
extent of any jobs they may hold. This 
makes it necessary to provide for regular 
review of all high-level jobs. It is also 
desirable to review the job being done 
by a new incumbent about six months 
after he has taken it over, to be sure 
whether or not, and in what way, he 
may have changed it. 


Characteristics of Administrative Jobs 


Most high-level jobs, and certainly all 
high-level administrative jobs, have cer- 
tain characteristics in common. This is 
true whether the administration is in the 
field of sales, manufacturing or anything 
else (6). In general, a high-level job: 


1. Has a definite objective in a specified 
area of activities, and this can be stated 
and delimited quite concretely. 

. Requires the establishment of an organi- 
zation, with functions and delegations of 
responsibility and authority, and these 
can be stated clearly. 

. Requires the staffing, development and 
appraisal of the organization, which can 
be spelled out. 

. Involves making policy, which can be 
described as to content and extent. 

. Requires planning, which can be identi- 
fied as to its coverage and its over-all, 
long-range, short-range, and specific as- 
pects. 

. Involves execution by self or through 
others, which can be described in terms 
of administration, specialization, direc- 
tion and motivation. 

. Involves review and appraisal of results 
against objectives and plans. 


Measuring Job Components 


It is unwise to attempt to measure the 
components of high-level jobs by a pre- 
determined set of scales and values. It 
is an unreasonable expectation that com- 





ponents of all types of high-level jobs 
can be defined and measured in advance 
by means of any set of predetermined 
scales. However, it has been found easy 
to measure high-level job components by 
comparing these components one at a 
time as between jobs (4, 5, 7, 8). The 
scales of 15 per cent differences, found 
to be effective at lower levels, are equally 
applicable at high levels. The soundness 
of this component comparison method 
and of the 15 per cent intervals has been 
amply established by experimental work 
over the past 15 years. Actually, it is 
not important whether the spacing be at 
15 per cent intervals, or a little more or 
a little less. However, it should probably 
not be less than 10 per cent nor more 
than 20, as experiments with such scales 
have shown. 

High-level job components are just as 
observable and measurable as the com- 
ponents of the simplest jobs. But you 
use a telescope instead of a microscope. 
Some of the comparative judgments are 
global rather than minute, but nonethe- 
less valid on that account. 

In job evaluation, we can observe, 
sense and measure most effectively dif- 
ferences of about 15 per cent. If we 
are dealing with 20-pound weights we 
deal with 3-pound differences; with 100- 
pound weights we deal with 15-pound 
differences. It is just as easy to see a 
15 per cent difference in knowledge be- 
tween two high-level jobs as a 15 per 
cent difference for low-level jobs, but, 
being a much bigger difference, it can- 
not be measured in the same way. For 
example, if it takes “x” months of addi- 
tional training for a typist to become a 
stenographer, how do we apply this same 
unit of measurement to a plant manager 
dealing with organized labor as against 
one who runs an unorganized shop? 

A difference of 15 per cent in knowl- 
edge means that all the knowledge of 
every kind required for one job must be 
15 per cent more than all the kinds of 
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knowledge for another. Sometimes a dif- 
ference between the requirements of two 
jobs is clearly seen; but we must, in 
addition, be sure that this difference is 
15 per cent of the total know-how re- 
quirements of the lesser job. 

The way in which these 15 per cent 
intervals are used is to read the descrip- 
tions of two jobs and then analyze each 
one for each of the components sep- 
arately. 


a. If you can see no difference in the 
knowledge requirements of two jobs, they 
are the same. 

. If you think you see a difference after 
thorough study, the magnitude of the 
difference is probably one step (15 per 
cent). 

. If you are sure you see a difference after 
thorough study, the magnitude of the 
difference is probably two steps (33 
per cent). 

. If you see a difference clearly without 
having to study the jobs carefully, the 
magnitude of the difference is probably 
three steps (50 per cent), or more. 
Differences greater than three steps can 
best be determined by comparing a 
chain of jobs where the differences be- 
tween any two jobs are not more than 
three steps. It is difficult to “sense” 
accurately differences over 50 per cent. 


The scales with 15 per cent intervals 
have been found very convenient and it 
is useful that the values double every 
five steps. The following table shows 
intervals from seven to 200, providing 
25 intervals, or steps. 


12 50 100 
10 43 87 
9 38 75 
8 33 66 
7 29 57 


Of course these scales may be ex- 
tended in either direction; and upward 
as far as desired. 


The Profile Method of High - Level 
Job Evaluation 


The first step in profile job evaluation 
is to obtain a clear notion of each job 
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from a thorough study of the analysis; 
and in particular, a clear idea of the 
relative importance of the knowledge, 
mental application and accountability re- 
quirements of each job. 

Study of a job and of the three com- 
ponents is made easier by deciding what 
the “profile” of this job should be. A 
profile is the percentage breakdown of a 
given job into knowledge, mental applica- 
tion and accountability. This can best 

e understood by an illustration—for ex- 
mple, a typist. 

Let’s begin by asking ourselves the 
uestion: “What are we paying a typist 
ior—knowledge, mental application or 
ccountability?” Certainly we are not 
aying very much for the mental applica- 
on which she must apply on the job of 
ist. A review of the definition of 

is component makes this clear, for she 
not called upon to use her head very 
uch in making decisions; or in plan- 
g, policy making, or in creativeness. 
e is doing exactly as she is told with 
ost no room for a choice. Nor are 
paying much for accountability in 
this job. The measure of accountability 
ig the probable eventual cost of failure 
or error. But about the only error that 
she could make is putting down the 
ong thing on paper. In most cases, 
he consequences of such an error would 
ually only be the loss of time required 
t@ correct the error or recopy the page. 
What about the requirement for knowl- 
edge? What must she know to be a 
typist? Not only must she be able to 
type but she must be fluent in reading 
and understanding the language. Con- 
sequently the most important element of 
the knowledge component is general edu- 
cation. After that comes the training in 
typing and finally the short time required 
to learn the duties of her job. 

However, all three of these—making 
up the component, knowledge—are cer- 
tainly of far greater importance in a 
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typist job than mental application and 
accountability. Consequently, we can 
answer our own question by saying that 
the typist is being paid primarily for 
knowledge. 

The profile of such a job will not be 
difficult to determine after the analysis 
just made. Extreme precision in profiles 
is impossible and unnecessary. But it is 
evident that mental application would 
probably be not more than 10 per cent 
of the value of the typist job and ac- 
countability likewise about the same, 
though it might be slightly larger than 
mental application. Consequently, the 
profile for the job of typist is usually 
about as follows: 


Mental Account- 


Knowledge Application ability Total 
80% 9% 11% 100% 


The purpose of the profile is to weigh 
the importance of the respective com- 
ponents in each job. By the Profile 
Method of job evaluation this is done 
separately for each job. These separate 
profiles are then harmonized in relation 
to one another as will be seen later. It 
is certainly an easier judgment to weight 
the factors by means of a profile for 
each job than it is to try to weight the 
components all at one time by a system 
of pre-arranged scales. One of the in- 
consistencies between different types of 
point plans for low-level evaluation are 
the considerable differences in the weight- 
ings of the scales. Furthermore, if the 
scales are weighted in advance in this 
manner, the weighting may prove appro- 
priate for one kind of job but quite in- 
appropriate for another. This difficulty 
is overcome in the profile method of job 
evaluation by weighting each job sep- 
arately with its own profile. 


Typical High - Level Profiles 


It would naturally occur to anyone 
that if the profile idea is sound, then all 





jobs of a given type should have pro- 
files very much alike, barring radical 
differences in job responsibilities. Why 
not list some of the principal types of 
profiles that we might expect to find and 
then see what these profiles might be 
like? 

We have seen what the profile of a 
low-level job—that of a typist—is like. 
In more complex low-level jobs the same 
strong emphasis on knowledge will also 
be found, but there will be substantial 
increases in the proportions of mental 
application and accountability in such 
jobs. For high-level jobs we might find 
the following typical classes of profiles. 

. Administrative or managerial jobs, such 


as a corporation president, general man- 
ager, sales manager, plant manager. 


. Research jobs. 
. Staff jobs of various kinds such as at- 
torney, personnel director, sales engineer. 
The profile of a manager’s job such 
as a plant or general manager or sales 
manager will usually look like this. 


K—35% M—25% A—4%% = 100% 


An actual example of the plant man- 
ager of a very large manufacturing com- 
pany with more than 5000 employees is 
as follows: 


K—37% M—21% A—42% = 100% 


In the general run of such positions, 
these three values will vary plus or minus 
about 5 per cent. 

Managerial and supervisory jobs at 
low levels differ from the highest admini- 
strative jobs in that their freedom of 
action is limited by higher authority. 
Consequently the component accounta- 
bility is no longer paramount. Here are 
some actual lower-level jobs that have 
supervisory responsibility: 

1. Office Supervisor: 


K—41% M—27% A—32% = 100% 
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2. Operations Supervisor, Accounting: 
K—0% M—2% A—34% 

3. Head Statistical Analysis: 
K—38% M—29% A—33% 
4. Supervisor Field Auditing: 
K—40% M—26% A—34% = 100% 
The characteristic of all these jobs is 
that while knowledge comes first, the 
supervisory responsibilities tend to spread 
the extent of accountability for results 


and give that a precedence over mental 
application. 


= 100% 


= 100% 


An Example 


An interesting illustration of a logical 
profile is provided by the story of Wil- 
liam Tell. As a young man, he developed 
great skill with the bow and arrow and 
he used it with much pleasure. In that 
period his job was predominantly skill. 
About all the mental application involved 
was the use of reasonable judgment; not 
shooting at the wrong thing or in a place 
where some unexpected accident could oc- 
cur. In the same way the accountability 
was not high because the consequences of 
his action would not be critical one way 
or another. This profile might be K, 70 
per cent; M, 15 per cent; A, 15 per cent. 

At a later period in life, William Tell’s 
skill is put to a severe test. He has the 
opportunity of liberating his people and 
making possible the creation of the Swiss 
Confederation. All he has to do is to 
shoot an apple from the boy’s head! By 
this time, his skill is a little more than 
before through continued practice, but not 
greatly different. In this particular situa- 
tion his mental application is next to noth- 
ing; a decision has been made by others 
and he has only to “deliver the goods.” 

However, the accountability now is ter- 
rific; he will either succeed or fail in his 
efforts to liberate his country. His profile 
now would be mostly accountability— 
probably K, 20 per cent; M, 5 per cent; 
A, 75 per cent. This results in a con- 
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siderable increase in the value of his total 
importance, since the actual skill is now 
the same or a little more than before, 
(though its relation to accountability is 
much less) and the actual accountability 
is enormously greater. 


Research and Specialist Profiles 


Research or specialist jobs tend to run 
very high on knowledge because that is 
the essential requirement of the research 
job. The man must really know his field. 
His accountability is not proportionately 
as heavy as in an administrative job be- 
cause he is answerable only for his own 
work and not for that of anyone else. His 
mental application is fairly high because, 
of course, he has many choices or deci- 
sions to make and his work is essentially 
creative—of a mental nature. Occasion- 
ally mental application ranks higher than 
accountability in such a job. A research 
engineer in a large company has no staff 
and is not responsible for any particular 
area. He creates something important 
every few years, but has no fixed task. 
His profile is: 


K—58% M—25% A—17% = 100% 


Profiles for sales jobs take two or 
more forms. Sales managers are really 
administrators and as such they take the 
type of profile already described for ad- 
ministrators. In a large manufacturing 
company are a number of sales special- 
ists of different types, mostly men who 
work with dealers in the field. Their 
profiles were mostly: 


K—43% M—28% A—29% = 100% 


The scales will tend to vary about 5 
per cent either way from the basic pro- 
file of 40—30—30. 

Another type of specialist is one who 
advises management men on union rela- 
tions in a big company. His profile is: 


K—36% M—32% A—32% = 100% 
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A Case Study in High - Level Profile 
Job Evaluation 


The easiest way of outlining this case 
is to describe the various steps which 
must be taken in the evaluation. 

1. Profile ull jobs. Each job which is 
to be evaluated is first to be profiled in 
the manner just outlined in the preceding 
discussion. 

2. Rank all jobs on the knowledge 
component. Each job analysis should be 
studied with respect to the requirements 
for knowledge. Jobs can then be ranked 
in order of the importance and extent of 
the knowledge factor. 

3. Decide on the 15 per cent intervals 
between jobs that have been ranked as in 
the preceding paragraph. 

A rule-of-thumb for determining 
whether the interval between two jobs is 
1, 2, 3 or more steps has been outlined. 
Occasionally a careful comparison will 
not make plain whether there is any dif- 
ference at all, and in this case two jobs 
can be placed on the same interval. To 
illustrate this step, let us take the Sales 
Manager of an important division and 
compare him with a Sales Specialist. 

The profile for the Sales Division 
Manager would place the relative impor- 
tance of the components as 1, Account- 
ability; 2, Knowledge; and 3, Mental 
Application. The Accountability has been 
judged to be first because the results 
of what he does or fails to do have such 
broad scope that they are likely to out- 
weigh in importance his Knowledge re- 
quirements. Mental Application is likely 
to be last in administrative jobs like 
this because knowing and doing are his 
real task, and not making many difficult 
decisions. The actual profile used in the 
case of a Sales Manager was: 


K—33% M—27% A—4% = 100% 


In the case of the Sales Specialist, 








Knowledge is deemed to be of most im- 
portance primarily because the job is 
one of specialized skill. Accountability 
is placed last since this person is account- 
able only for what happens on his own 
work. He is not accountable for anyone 
else’s work, as the Sales Manager is. 
However, being a specialist requires a 
great deal of Mental Application. In the 
case of a Sales Specialist of this kind 
the actual profile was: 


K— 42% 


M—31% A—27% 100% 

In ranking these two jobs on the 
Knowledge scale it was found that they 
were far apart, with many jobs in be- 
tween. They were placed eight steps 
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apart, the sales manager being at 175 
points on the Knowledge scale and the 
sales specialist at 57 points. 

4. Next, calculate the values of Mental 
and Accountability by combining the pro- 
file with the ranking and spacing on the 
Knowledge scale. The tentative evalua- 
tion of Mental for the sales manager is 
27/33 x 175 or 143; and in the sales 
specialist it is 31/42 x 57 or 43. In like 
manner, all the other jobs are profiled, 
and tentative Mental point values are 
established. 

Let us retrace these steps with the two 
illustrative jobs, the Sales Manager and 
the Specialist. 





We fixed lerowled ge ats -.:cccccwcerrsnsneensnmers 
We set tentative profiles Of 2 ecccomomon 


Which establish tentative evaluations of:.. 


Using nearest step values, we Bet: .ccccom 


We compare all the jobs, factor by factor, 
and conclude that “A” has one step 
less Mental and “Z” one step more Ac- 
countability than originally estimated: 


This revision produces profiles Of 2 .ccccccon.o- 


To compare with the original profiles of :... 


Sales Manager (A) 
175 
33% — 27% —40% 
175+143+213 531 
175+150+200 527 


Sales Specialist (Z) 
57 

42% — 31% —27% 

57+42+37 136 

57+43+38 138 





175+133+200 508 
34% — 26% — 40% 
33% — 27% — 40% 


57+43+43 = 143 
40% — 30% — 30% 
42% —31% —27% 





The evaluators review the original 
premises and final results, and agree, 
with conviction, that the final result is 
logical. The evaluations are thus estab- 
lished. Experience with this procedure 
supports the statement that the convic- 
tion and agreement of the evaluators as 
to the final evaluation closely approxi- 
mates the accuracy and agreement which 
is obtained with medium and lower level 
jobs. It works as simply as that. 

It will be observed that the relative 


values of these two jobs are expressed 
by the figure 508 for the sales manager 
and 143 for the sales specialist. This 
does not necessarily mean that the base 
salary should be in exactly the same ratio 
of 508 to 143. The relationship is some- 
what on this order, but the exact rela- 
tionship will have to be determined from 
results of a more detailed step known as 
“pricing” which will be the subject of a 
subsequent article. 
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A Sociologist Looks at Personnel 
Administration 


NATHANIEL CANTOR* 


The personnel manager is in a spot—a difficult one, this noted sociologist observes. 
Often his function is ill-defined, his authority unclear, his relationship with the line 
precarious. Most serious of all, he is always on the dejfensive—always having to 
“sell” top management on the value and effectiveness of personnel activities. The 
author analyzes these and other problems and defines the two basic conditions on 


which their solution rests. 


THOSE OF US seriously interested in the 
widening and deepening area of indus- 
trial sociology feel encouraged by the 
growing interest of management in the 
scores of problems being revealed. Nev- 
ertheless, there is a soapiness about much 
of the writing and discussion, especially 
on the part of management, which has 
troubled the writer. I believe that I 
have discovered one or two factors which 
account, in part, for the unsatisfactory 
character of the writing, as well as the 
practice. I should like to confine my re- 
marks to the one area of personnel work 
in industry. 

Personnel and industrial relations de- 


partments arose out of the need to obtain 
efficient and skilled labor forces. Their 
greatest period of growth occurred dur- 
ing World War II when the need for 
highly skilled employees was at its peak. 
Before the personnel and industrial rela- 
tions departments arose it was the plant 
manager’s or superintendent’s office 
which hired, trained, transferred, pro- 
moted and fired workers. 

The growth and increased power of 
the labor unions and the increased com- 
plexities of job training, job evaluation, 
union negotiations, grievances, social se- 
curity, etc., made it extremely difficult 
for the plant managers. They had neither 


* Chairman, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, The University of Buffalo. 
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the time nor the competence to deal with 
these new tasks. 

This is the point of expansion of the 
personnel and industrial relations depart- 
ments. Often they took over many of 
the functions previously assumed by plant 
managers and superintendents. The lat- 
ter were happy to be relieved of duties 
and responsibilities which cut into their 
time and demanded so much of them. 
On the other hand, they were annoyed 
at, and sometimes resentful over, being 
deprived of their accustomed power and 
authority in dealing with workers. 

As large industrial plants expand in 
size and production there is a parallel 
growth in the personnel organization. 
This means further delays in expediting 
transfers, providing training, rate fixing, 
shifting of workers, more time consumed 
in grievance hearings, contract negotia- 
tions, hiring and exit interviews. All 
this requires a tremendous amount of 
paperwork and time-consuming confer- 


ences between various levels of supervi- 
sion. Production schedules are necessar- 
ily slowed down. This is likely to make 
plant managers and executive officers ir- 
ritable and unhappy. 


A Split Within Management 

We have, then, many situations in 
which two levels of management, the per- 
sonnel and plant managers, are at cross- 
purposes. The personnel people are pre- 
sumably concerned with persons, their 
needs, their skills, their rights, their 
morale. The plant managers are con- 
cerned with production, its costs and 
quality. Hence, the tension between man- 
agerial levels. Indeed, it is not uncom- 
mon to discover that plant staffs discour- 
age and sometimes sabotage the directives 
or plans of the personnel staff. 

In addition to the cross-purposes in the 
respective functions of plant and person- 
nel managers, the managers themselves 
often differ in background, training and 
interests. The plant managers are engi- 
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neer-minded and the personnel managers 
person-minded. (This difference in atti- 
tude is strikingly demonstrated when, on 
occasion, one meets with a personnel 
manager who had previously been closely 
associated with the plant manager’s of- 
fice. ) 

Time and again, in addressing man- 
agement groups on the problem of hu- 
man relations in industry, I have noticed 
that the plant managers or engineering 
staffs are seated together on one side: of 
the conference table and the personnel 
people on the other side. This division 
is carried out, I believe, even in their 
out-of-plant social activities. The pro 
duction managers associate with the 
higher echelons of management rather 
than with personnel staffs. They tend 
to link themselves with the executive 
business groups, the vice presidents and 
financial officers. These associations are 
not often made by the personnel people. 

These tendencies in the informal prac¢ 
tices of members of the plant production 
staffs and personnel or labor relations 
staffs are encouraged by the formal struc- 
ture of the organizations. An examina- 
tion of the organization charts of moét 
industries will show that the personnel 
manager does not rank with the top levels 
of management. He is responsible to 
one or more higher levels of management. 
His superiors are responsible for many 
functions of which personnel policy is 
one and, often, a minor one. 


Common Problems of Personnel 
Management 


The personnel manager is in a difficult 
spot. Sometimes he feels insecure be- 
cause he is not quite certain just what 
his function is. He may be responsible 
for drawing up job specifications, for 
transfers, employment interviews, psycho- 


1 Interestingly enough, in the few large companies 
which provide for an executive vice president in 
charge of personnel relations, there is an extremely 
active personnel department with a generous budget. 
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logical testing, pay rates, job evaluation, 
directives to supervisors, safety regula- 
tions and training, supervisory training 
or grievance hearings. Any combination 
of these functions can and does occur. 
No one person is likely to be sufficiently 
expert in these several areas. Further- 
more, there are too many contradictory 
roles involved in these several functions 
for one person to perform all of them 
successfully. 

In some instances personnel people 
may feel insecure because they lack the 
formal knowledge necessary to under- 
stand the problems which face them. 
What preparation has the average per- 
sonnel director for his job? He may 
have come up from the ranks as a skilled 
operator who had been a supervisor and 
then promoted to the position of person- 
nel manager. Or he may have been a 


| safety director who added personnel ac- 


tivities to this work. Or an engineer in 
a chemical division of the plant may “like 
people” and so have been appointed per- 








a maakcanen sere eID 


sonnel manager. 

This is not to say that individuals can- 
not and do not learn on the job. Most 
“training” directors and personnel man- 
agers cannot learn their jobs anywhere 
}else save on the job. There are an in- 
‘creasing number of formally organized 
_ programs to prepare candidates for per- 
Reonnel work. But few of these candidates 
as yet are holding the important posts 
in personnel and industrial work. 


Relationships with Top Management 


Unsure of themselves, uncertain of 
their function, and unsupported by top 
management, the lot of many personnel 
managers is not too happy. Let us sup- 
pose the personnel director operates with- 
in a clearly defined function and under- 
stands the need for specific kinds of su- 
pervisory development. He wants to 
introduce a promising program on in- 
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dustrial relations. He is familiar with 
the surveys of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, the 
Industrial Research Center at Yale, the 
Michigan Research Survey Center, the 
work of the University of Chicago group, 
and other similar organizations. He is 
eager to try to improve employee morale. 
He needs, let us say, fifty or one hundred 
thousand dollars. He goes to his supe- 
rior, a vice president in charge of indus- 
trial relations, for support. He may 
spend six months to more than a year 
(this is an actual case with which I am 
familiar) trying to explain the proposed 
program. The vice president doesn’t 
really understand what the director is 
talking about, but is finally won over. 
Only one thing is necessary. Another 
vice president in charge of the budget 
must approve the outlay. So the recom- 
mendation is passed on to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of the budget and he re- 
fuses to budge. The price of coal has 
increased and the company can’t afford 
the money for “another series of training 
meetings—it’s an unnecessary extrava- 
gance.” I might add that the particular 
vice president I have in mind had re- 
cently delivered a remarkable speech on 
the need for better understanding of em- 
ployees. 

I regret to say that, in my opinion, 
this is not uncommon. The personnel de- 
partment frequently meets resistance on 
the part of industrial managers and exe- 
cutive officers. The latter may speak the 
appropriate words of support and nod 
assent at industrial conferences, work- 
shops, or chamber of commerce dinners. 
But they do not believe what they say. 
They have little contact with lower eche- 
lons. They are removed geographically, 
economically, socially, and _ spiritually 
from the employees who are engaged in 
the actual production of physical goods. 
They fail to realize that the people who 
produce the goods have least to say about 
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the conditions under which the goods are 
to be produced. They see their organiza- 
tion structured by the charts on their of- 
fice walls and do not see the overwhelm- 
ing importance of the informal relations 
between employees and supervisors, em- 
ployer and employees, supervisors and 
superiors. They do not appreciate that 
plant production is not primarily a re- 
sponse to the charted division of author- 
ity but is a function of thousands of mi- 
nute daily interpersonal relations between 
employees and supervisors. 

Plant executives and managers would 
deny this. “Have we not set up person- 
nel and industrial relations departments 
and staffs to deal with just such prob- 
lems?” Indeed they have. I return to 
the second paragraph of this article. Such 
departments have been introduced to ob- 
tain efficient and skilled labor forces. 
That is legitimate and sound. It seems 
to be “the thing to do.” The formal 
existence of a personnel department, 
however, cannot in itself guarantee that 
production schedules prepared by plant 
managers or top executives will be met. 
The personnel director must be given the 
authority to do the kind of job he be- 
lieves needs to be done. He should not 
have to rely upon the approval of a su- 
perintendent or plant manager or execu- 
tive-assistant to the vice president for his 
plans. The work of his department should 
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be budgeted, based upon his recommen- 
dations and on top-level discussion in 
which he participates. Authority should 
be delegated to the personnel director as 
a top managerial executive. Along with 


others he should be responsible directly, 
and only, to top-level management. 


Two Unsolved Problems 


The status of the personnel staff in 
industry will remain shaky until the two 
issues of its function and its authority 
are settled. The clarification of its fune- 
tion depends upon the degree of com- 
munication between members of the per- 
sonnel staff and top-level managers. 
Slowly, but surely, management is gain- 
ing insight into the nature of industry 
as a society of people who possess cerf- 
tain expectations and needs which they 
want satisfied on the job. This will give 
the nswer to what constitutes sound em- 
ployee morale. The chief function of 
the personnel department is to explore 
and deal with these problems. 

When management understands this 
function it will, by that very under- 
standing, delegate to the personnel de- 
partment the authority to deal with it, 
Only then will the personnel department 
no longer be considered the step-child of 
industry which had to be adopted but 
could then be left to shift for itself. 








National Program to Meet Shortage of 
Engineering Personnel 


The ability of American industry to produce 
the huge amounts of weapons and other ma- 
terials needed by the Armed Forces, and, at 
the same time, to maintain a reasonably com- 
plete civilian economy will depend in large 
measure on the nation’s success in maintaining 
a steady flow of engineering talent into indus- 
try. A shortage of engineers is already being 
experienced in industry and is destined to grow 
much worse over the next few years. 

The demand for engineers must be met to 
supply both the industrial and governmental 
requirements, and this objective can only be 
attained by taking immediate steps on all fronts 
to utilize to the maximum the engineering 
talents of the nation. 
| The success of the manpower aspects of the 
» national defense mobilization is dependent to a 

very large degree on the successful solution of 

this acute problem. 
The Defense Manpower Administration, realiz- 
ing the seriousness of the situation, recently 
sponsored a conference attended by officials of 
various agencies of the U. S. Government, in- 
cluding the Selective Service System, the Depart- 
‘ment of Defense, the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
‘mission, the U. S. Office of Education, the 
' various private organizations including the Coun- 
' cil of State Governments, the National Associa- 
‘tion of County Officials, the American Mu- 

nicipal Association, the Engineering Manpower 
Commission of the Engineers Joint Council, and 
{the American Federation of Technical Engi- 
‘neers, American Federation of Labor. 

The conferees agreed on a national program 
covering long-range and short-range plans for 
alleviating the present shortage of engineering 
personnel. . 


Action Taken to Date 
To date the following steps have been taken: 


1. As a result of action initiated by the 
Defense Manpower Administration and the 
Bureau of Employment Security, the Civil 
Service Commission has issued instructions 
to all Federal agencies regarding the de- 
velopment of a program for maximum 
utilization of engineering personnel within 
the Federal Government. 

. The Council of State Governments, the 
National Association of County Officials, 
and the American Municipal Association, 
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are cooperating with State Employment 
Services in a program outlined to the gov- 
ernors of all states to explore the possibili- 
ties of utilizing their engineering personnel 
on a full-time or part-time loan basis to 
the federal defense agencies and to other 
vital defense activities. Similar action is 
being taken by the National Association 
of Housing Officials, the American Society 
of Planning Officials, the American Public 
Works Association, and the International 
City Managers Association. 


. The U. S. Office of Education has de- 


veloped plans for a reactivation of the 
Engineering, Science, Management War 
Training (ESMWT) program followed 
during World War II for intensive, short- 
term courses in colleges and universities. 
This National Defense Training Program 
is designed to prepare persons for spe- 
cific employment in defense production 
establishments. All the engineering schools 
and colleges have been requested by the 
Office of Education to cooperate in mak- 
ing available the services and facilities of 
these institutions, including part-time em- 
ployment of engineering students and 
faculty members, to assist key defense 
industries urgently in. need of such as- 
sistance. 


. The Selective Service System has alerted 


all its local boards to the need for giving 
most careful consideration to all cases of 
registrants who are found to be employed 
in the field of engineering, and has dis- 
tributed a letter from Secretary of Labor 
Tobin calling attention to the seriousness 
of the situation which is threatening the 
entire National Defense Mobilization Pro- 
gram. 


. The Defense Manpower Administration 


has been working closely with the Depart- 
ment of Defense regarding steps that may 
be taken to conserve engineering man- 
power with respect to both military and 
civilian personnel. 


. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has given 


wide distribution to its revision of the 
present employment outlook for engineers 
due to the greatly increased demand oc- 
casioned by the National Defense Mobili- 
zation Program. In this connection, the 
Bureau of Employment Security has re- 
quested all 1800 local Employment Serv- 
ice offices to work with officials of second- 
ary schools and colleges in an effort to 
stimulate enrollment of high school gradu- 
ates in engineering schools. 
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7. The Engineering Manpower Commission of 
the Engineers Joint Council has embarked 
on active programs to encourage more 
qualified high school graduates to enter 
engineering schools and colleges, and to 
promote better utilization of engineers in 
industry and government. Data have been 
collected by the Engineering Manpower 
Commission to aid the Selective Service 
System and the Department of Defense 
in establishing realistic policies with re- 
spect to the drafting and recall of engi- 
neers. Users of engineers, both private 
and governmental, are continually being 
informed by the Engineering Manpower 
Commission of the critical shortage and 
steps which may be taken to conserve and 
better utilize engineers. Plans have been 
develeped to implement further the pro- 
grams of the Engineering Manpower Com- 
mission by direct and active participation 
of local engineering groups throughout 
the country. 


industry’s Responsibilities 


Under a voluntary manpower program, in- 
dustry should assume responsibility for attain- 
ing the fullest possible use of all available 
engineers. Industry should also assume re- 
sponsibility for insuring that economic rewards 
to the profession are adequate to deter engi- 
neers from seeking other types of employment. 
A concerted effort on the part of industrial 
management should be made to assure that all 
employees with engineering education and ex- 
perience are fully engaged in activities which 
make maximum use of their skills, knowledges, 
and talents, and arrangements should be made 
for facilitating the movement of engineers from 
less essential activities into work more directly 
related to defense production. 


What Management Can Do 


The following steps are suggested by which 
management can make more effective use of 
engineering skills: 

1. Make maximum use of the skills, knowl- 


edges and abilities of engineers already 
employed: 


a. Determine the numbers and kinds of 
engineers actually needed to meet de- 
fense production schedules. 


Prepare a skill inventory of present 
staff and assign them to jobs requiring 
such skills. (This inventory should 
include the hidden assets, such as 
those mechanical, electrical, chemical, 
and other engineers who have been 
assigned to activities unrelated to de- 
fense engineering needs.) 


c. Determine the number of engineers 
that can be transferred from less essen- 
tial to defense production. 


Determine the number of engineers 
that can be transferred to other de- 
fense plants on a leave of absence or 
loan basis. 


2. Develop plans for use of supporting engi- 


neering personnel. Study present assign- 
ment of all engineers with the objective 
of assigning to assistants, as much as pos- 
sible, routine and detailed work now per- 
formed by professional engineering staff, 
which could be performed by engineering 
assistants, aids and draftsmen. 


. Determine the need for training programs: 


a. Determine the need for specific types 
of training required to prepare lesser 
skilled technicians to take over some 
of the tasks formerly performed by 
engineers. 


. Organize or arrange for the various 
types of training needed, which should 
include supervisory training for engi- 
neers who have been or are being 
transferred to jobs requiring super- 
visory responsibility. 


. Stabilize the present engineering staff. 


Make a study of turnover and absenteeism 
to identify the factors and conditions ¢on- 
tributing to the problems and to establish 
corrective measures. 


List engineering openings with local State 
Employment Service offices. These orders 
should be realistic with specifications 
covering educational experience, and other 
essential requirements. Hiring restrictions 
as to age, use of qualified women, handi- 
capped persons or other groups should 
be relaxed as much as possible. 


Such listings will enable the State Em- 
ployment Service offices to provide the 
following services: 


a. Assistance in locating engineers of the 
type specified through local, state, re- 
gional, and national clearance pro- 
cedures; 


. Assistance in making arrangements 
for the use of engineering services on 
a part-time or loan basis from other 
sources; 


. Cooperation with other agencies in 
making arrangements for defense train- 
ing programs needed to provide sup- 
porting engineering personnel; and 


. Compilation and maintenance of na- 
tional statistics of engineering supply 
and demand. 








Supplement to the 1951 Directory 
Of Local Personnel Groups 


Since publication in the July issue of PersonNet of AMA’s 1951 Directory of Local Personnel 
Groups, information has been received from a number of personnel associations that were not 
heard from in time for inclusion in the original listing. These are listed here, together with 
associations from whom AMA has received more complete, accurate, or up-to-date information 
than was available at the time the 1951 Directory went to press. 

AMA would appreciate receiving the names, addresses, lists of officers and descriptive 
material on the functions and activities of associations not included in the 1951 Directory or its 
supplement, for inclusion in its reference files. It would also be appreciated if the groups 
represented would keep the Association apprised of any changes in organization, etc., and 

uld regularly send their bulletins, press releases, and other material issued to the Editor, 
ea Management Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


SUPPLEMENT 
Arizona 


Phoenix Personnel Club, 616 Heard Building, Phoenix, Arizona. President, Joseph P. 
Kushibab; Vice President, LeRoy Brenneman; Secretary, Ruth Hoyt; Treasurer, Clark 
Rorbach. Meets monthly. Monthly Newsletter. 

Tucson Personnel Club. President, R. L. Southard; Vice President, Mrs. Ella Breazeale; 
Secretary, Mrs. Rachel Maynard, College of Business and Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. Meets monthly. 


California 


Bay Area Personnel Women. President, Miss Norma Hansen; Vice President, Mrs. Marion 
Anderton, Secretary; Miss Elsie Edwards, Personnel Assistant, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, 600 Stockton Street, San Francisco, California; Treasurer, Mrs. Betty 
Morris. Meets monthly. 

Inland Personnel Association. President, C. A. Victory; Vice President, C. C. Wright; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Glen H. Mattison, Culligan Zeolite Company, San Bernardino, 

i Calif. Meets monthly. 


| Canada 


Canadian Industrial Trainer’s Association. President, G. Rousseau; Vice Presidents, 
King and R. F. Johnson; Secretary, J. M. Wilson, 774 St. Paul Street, 
West, Montreal, Quebec. A local group, covering the Montreal area. 
‘Montreal Personnel Association. President, A. M. Mackenzie; Vice President, S. M. Gos- 
: sage; Secretary-Treasurer, L. A. Lacroix, Personnel Manager, Belding Corticelli Ltd., 
1455 Shearer Street, Montreal 3, Quebec. Meets monthly. 
‘Personnel Association of Greater Winnipeg. President, E. S. Phillips; Vice President, 
M. H. MacKenzie; Secretary, M. P. Power, Personnel Officer, Manitoba Power Com- 
mission, Winnipeg, Canada; Treasurer, Miss R. Spurway. Meets monthly. Personnelities. 
BWomen’s Personnel Group of Montreal. President, Mrs. R. Mallen; Vice President, Miss 
F. Wright; Secretary, Miss M. B. McClure, Trans-Canada Air Lines, International 
Aviation Building, Dorchester Street, W., Montreal, Quebec; Treasurer, Mrs. M. Cad- 
dick. Meets monthly October-May. 





Indiana 

Personnel Association of Indianapolis, 310 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 
President, Paul G. Pitz; Vice President, John R. Clarke; Secretary, A. F. Williams; 
Treasurer, Raymond S. Meyer. Monthly meetings. 

New York 

The Brooklyn Management Club, Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 26 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn 2, New York. President, J. William Stuart; Vice President, J. V. Richards; 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. V. Gooderson. Meets monthly. 

Pennsylvania 


Silver Bay Club of York, Penna., Y.M.C.A., York, Penna. President, L. L. Clardy; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Charles H. Kidder. Meets monthly. 
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South Carolina 


Columbia Personnel Club. Chairman, George Ryder, Colonial Stores, Inc., P. O. Box 1113, 
Columbia, South Carolina; Vice Chairman, H. W. Kingman, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Banjo Smith. Meets monthly. 


Texas 


Industrial Personnel Association of Houston. President, Harold D. Ward; Vice President, 
George O. Welch; Secretary, Mrs. Fern Krueger, Mission Manufacturing Company, Box 
4209, Houston, Texas; Treasurer, Walton C. Fleming. Meets monthly. /PA News. 


REVISIONS 


Cincinnati Personnel Association. President, Walter Beinhart; Vice President, Ray Brauer; 
Secretary, Vic Ewald, Alms Hotel, Cincinnati 6, Ohio; Treasurer, Fred Martin. Meets 
monthly. 

Wisconsin Industrial Training Directors Association. President, John E. Conway; Vice Presi- 
dent, Dorr C. Snogenbos; Secretary-Treasurer, William L. Reega, Assistant Training 
Director, Falk Corporation, 3001 West Canal Street, Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. Meets 
monthly September through May. 

Personnel Women of Greater St. Louis. President, Miss Ruth M. Condon; Vice President, 
Miss Constance Lange; Secretary, Miss Ruth Thompson, 1112 Ambassador Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Treasurer, Mrs. Grace Skinner. Meets monthly. 

Northeast Oklahoma Training Association. President, Arthur J. Lynch; Vice President, 
Robert S. Everitt; Secretary-Treasurer, Lewis B. Wade, Gulf Oil Corporation, Box 66], 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Meets monthly. 

Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. President, Wallace Burch; Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. C. Ludders, Assistant Personnel Director, Portland Gas & Coke 
Company, Public Service Building, Portland, Oregon. Meets monthly. (Chapters im 
Vancouver, and Victoria, British Columbia; Seattle and Spokane Washington; and Port- 


land, Oregon. For detailed information, write the Executive Secretary-Treasurer.) 
Personnel Panorama. 


Eprror’s Note: The listing of the Long Island City Personnel Club in the current Dire¢tory 
was made in error and should be disregarded. 


Characteristics of “Official” vs. “‘Natural’’ Leaders 


LEADERS WHO EMERGE in a group situation are more authoritarian than those 
leaders who are officially designated as such, Dr. Launor Carter told the American 
Psychological Association recently in reporting on a study sponsored by the Office 
of Naval Research. The leaders in the appointed situations thought of their job 
as that of coordinator of activities, of keeping things moving, rather than as 
director or controller. On the other hand, the leaders in the emergent situations, 
i.e., a situation in which no leader was appointed, had to establish and hold their 
leader positions by forcefulness and aggressiveness in supporting their own pro- 
posals. These authoritarian actions may have been adopted by the emergent 
leaders because they did not feel as secure in their positions as the appointed leaders. 

The subjects for this study on behavior of leaders consisted of 40 NROTC 
junior students who were divided into five groups of eight members with equal 
leadership ability. The five groups of eight then participated in a leaderless group 
session on a reasoning task, a mechanical assembly task, and a discussion task. On 
the basis of leadership shown in these performances each group was broken into 
smaller groups of four, these groups of four were run on three similar tasks, and 
results recorded. 

The people referred to as leaders in this entire study consisted of those actually 
appointed as leaders and those who, in emergent situations, were rated highest in 
leadership by the observers. In some cases the appointed leader was not the func- 
tional leader for some other person in the group was rated as the more effective 
group leader. However, the average leadership ratings of appointed leaders were 
higher than those of other group members. 





industrial Relations Research 
at Universities 


Progress Report, 1950-51: Part Il 


From the research work being conducted at the industrial relations sections of our 
universities are emerging some highly significant findings, of practical and timely 
interest to personnel and labor-relations executives. Here is the concluding section of 
the editors’ latest summary of research currently under way (see Part I in PERSONNEL, 

_ July, 1951), with some of the highlight findings. Reports from universities received 
00 late for inclusion in this issue will be published in a supplementary report. 


UnIversiTy OF MICHIGAN 
BurEAU OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


John W. Riegel, Director 


Executive Development. Dr. John W. Riegel has been conducting a study on the subject of 
ecutive Development. He has interviewed approximately 50 companies and on the basis of 
e information gained in these interviews has conducted three three-day institutes on the campus 
r groups of 20 business executives. The study is now being written and will be published in 
e spring of 1952. 

Merit and Ability in a Seniority-Conscious Society. Professor L. Clayton Hill is studying this 
pic and is making field trips to companies and unions during 1951. Institutes will be given 
the subject in the spring of 1952 and the study will be published in the Fall of 1952. 
Study of Wage and Salary Statistics. Professor Leonard A. Keller has reviewed the wage 


d salary information available to employers and labor organizations in Michigan. This study 
scheduled for September publication. 


Economics DEPARTMENT 
1. Long-Range Financing of Unemployment Insurance in Michigan. This study seeks to 
termine the cost of financing unemployment compensation during the business cycle on the 
is of certain economic and legislative assumptions. It is being done in the Department of 
momics under the direction of Professor William Haber in cooperation with Michigan 
employment Compensation Commission and the Bureau of Employment Security of the Depart- 
nt of Labor in Washington. To 22 completed in Fall, 1951. 
2. Collective Bargaining in the Buiiding Trades. This study surveys the present status of 
or relations in the construction trades *-zjth special reference to housing. It appraises the 
ctioning of collective bargaining, “the woixigg rules,” and the significant problems which 
have a bearing on employment stabilization, techeXogical change, and labor productivity. To 
be completed by December, 1951. 


~ 
Law ScHooL 
Labor Arbitration. A manuscript on this subject has been cu~pleted by Frank Elkouri, for 
the S.J.D. degree. This consists of a study of actual arbitration aways, and covers substantive 


as well as procedural problems of labor arbitration. The manuscript is to be published very 
shortly by the Bureau of National Affairs, Washington. 


PsycHoLocy DEPARTMENT 


Professor N. R. F. Maier is continuing his researches in Human Relations training. During 
the past year two new participation methods, Multiple Role-Playing and Audience Role-Playing, 
have been developed for uses in large training groups. Multiple Role-Playing was developed with 
L. F. Zerfoss of the Detroit Edison Company. By this method the audience is divided into small 
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groups. All groups are placed in the same role-playing situation in which a supervisor meets 
with his employees to solve a job problem. The results are then analyzed and clearly bring 
out the importance of tailoring solutions to the group, since no single solution would be acceptable 
to all groups. 

Audience Role-Playing was developed with A. R. Solem. In this method a situation is created 
in which all members of the audience play the roles of employees in a specific work situation 
which is described to them. The situation described in our tests of the method creates an 
unfavorable attitude toward the company in most participants. Subsequent experiences designed 
to improve attitudes are then introduced at various intervals. Attitude measures are made from 
time to time in order to measure the attitude changes created by the various subsequent experi- 
ences. This technique is used to give a first-hand experience with attitude change and demonstrate 
the inadequacies of commonly used approaches for changing attitudes as well as the adequacy 
of other methods less commonly used. 

Theodore Hariton has completed his doctor’s dissertation in which he demonstrated that the 
values of Human Relations training are greatly affected by the management climate. His measures 
were based upon the attitudes of employees whose supervisors received the training. It appears” 
that training tends to effectively change foremen when their superiors support and practice the” 
principles emphasized by the training. : 

Mr. A. R. Solem is beginning an analysis of the effects of Human Relations training on super- 
visor’s perceptions and attitudes toward various employee behaviors. No conclusions are available” 
at the present time. 

SocioLocy DEPARTMENT 


To determine what sorts of individual and community adjustments follow a period of upheaval _ 
caused by the intrusion of a mass production factory into a rural-suburban culture, a field study — 
was undertaken in 1951 by two field interviewers from the Sociology Department of the University — 
of Michigan under a grant from Rackham Research Funds to Professor L. J. Carr of the Sociology © 
Staff. Approximately 300 interviews were collected, about evenly divided between the Spencer — 
School Area, one mile north of the Kaiser-Frazer plant at Willow Run (formerly the Willow Run — 
Bomber Plant) and Willow Village, the Federal housing project a mile further north. This — 
particular project is a follow-up of a more extensive study which lasted from 1942 to 1945, the © 
period of wartime upheaval in the Willow Run Area. The report of the wartime project has © 


been completed and is scheduled for publication by Harper and Brothers in the fall of 1951 under © 


the title Willow Run—A Study of Cultural Inadequacy in Wartime. Authors are L. J. Carr and : 
James E. Stermer. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
DEPARTMENT OF Economics 
Faculty Research Recently Completed 


“Social Provisions for the Aged” in The Aged and Society, published by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association, December, 1950, pp. 115-136. A discussion of social security and 
other governmental activities for the benefit of the older people. (Edwin E. Witte) 

“Labor Legislation and the Role of Government” in Fifty Years’ Progress of American 
Labor, issue of the Monthly Labor Review (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics), Vol. 71, No. 1, 
July, 1950, pp. 48-61. A review of the development of labor legislation and labor relations law, 
1900 to 1950. (Nathan P. Feinsinger and Edwin E. Witte) 

“Injunctions in Labor Disputes Since the Norris-LaGuardia Act,” published in State Court 
Injunctions (81st Congress, 2nd Session, Document No. 7), 1951, pp. 2-12. An analysis of the 
practices and results of the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes in the state courts since 
1932, prepared for the Subcommittee on Labor-Management Relations of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare of the United States Senate. (Edwin E. Witte) 

“Labor Injunctions in Eight Midwestern States” published in State Court Injunctions (81st 
Congress, 2nd Session, Document No. 7) 1951, pp. 13-32. (Robben W. Fleming, assisted by 
Ralph Geffen) Procedure and scope of labor injunctions in the state courts of the midwestern 
aes ty — og for the entire country. 

“Role of Unions in Contemporary Society” published in Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, Vol. 4, No. 1, October, 1950, pp. 3-14. An analysis of the status and functioning of 
labor unions in the present-day United States. (Edwin E. Witte) 


“Labor’s Share in the National Income” published in Annals of the American Academy of 
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Political and Social Science, Vol. 274, March, 1951, pp. 47-56. Trends and determinants. (L. 
Reed Tripp) 

“The Basic Philosophy of the American Labor Movement” published in Annals of the 
American Academy, Vol. 274, March, 1951, pp. 85-93. (Selig Perlman) 

“Collective Bargaining and the Democratic Process” published in Annals of the American 
Academy, Vol. 274, March 1951, pp. 85-93. (Edwin E. Witte) 

“Theory of the Labor Movement—A Reappraisal,” published in the Proceedings of the 
Industrial Relations Research Association, 1950, pp. 165-168. The Commons-Perlman theory 
still holds. (Selig Perlman) 

“Labor in Wisconsin History,” to be eg in the Wisconsin Magazine of History. A 
brief history of the labor movement and of labor legislation in Wisconsin. (Edwin E. Witte) 

“State r Legislation,” prepared for the Encyclopedia of Labor to be published by the 
Philosophical Library. History and present status of protective labor legislation in the United 
States. (Edwin E. Witte) 

“Mediation, Conciliation, and Arbitration,” published in Colliers Encyclopedia, by the 
Crowell Publishing Company. General survey of the governmental machinery for the settlement 
of labor disputes in the United States. (Edwin E. Witte) 

History of Labor Arbitration in the United States, being published by the Labor Relations 
Council, Wharton School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 1951. (Edwin E. Witte) 

Five Lectures on Social Security. The American Social Security system and its application 
to Puerto Rico. (Published by the Labor Relations Institute, University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico, 1951.) Edwin E. Witte 

Ph.D Theses Completed 


1. Bowers, Robert S., “The Teamsters’ Union—Certain Aspects of its International Government 
and ‘Job Control’ Problems.” 

. Butler, Arthur D., “The Public Employment Service in the United States.” 

. Hogan, Thomas E., “The Wartime Wage Stabilization Policy.” 

. Lampman, Robert J., “Collective Bargaining of West Coast Sailors, 1885-1949.” 

. Marx, Roy L., “Wage Determination in Quasi-Public Employment.” A study of the back- 
ground, administration, and economic effects of wage determination under the Davis-Bacon 
and Walsh-Healy Acts. 

6. Shih, Ko-ching, “International Action in the Field of Social Security.” 
7. Trend, Harry G., “The Labor Union Monopoly Issue.” 


Faculty Research in Progress 


1. Internal Wage Rate Situations in Labor Arbitration Cases. An analysis of decisions of ar- 
bitrators from the standpoint of the light they shed upon the wage problems as seen from 
the point of view of the internal management of industrial plants. (Don D. Lescohier) 

2. A Theory of the Labor Movement Here and Abroad. A restatement and amplification of 
—— Perlman’s theory in the light of world developments of the past 20 years. (Selig 

erlman 

3. Arbitrations of Wage Reopenings. Problems presented in the reopening of labor-manage- 

ment contracts for wage adjustments. (Nearly completed—to be published in the Labor Ar- 
bitration Series of the Labor Relations Council, Wharton School of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania) (L. Reed Tripp) 

4. “Social Security in the United States: History and Interpretation.” A comprehensive account 
of the social security movement and of all social security institutions in this country from 
earliest times to the present. (Edwin E. Witte) 


PsycHoLtocy DEPARTMENT 
Research in Progress 


1. Smith, K. U.; Burkhalter, R. and DeCrow T.—Development of Hand-Foot Tests of Motor 
Coordination: A test has been developed and tried but for appraisal and training of opera- 
tors in tasks such as those of punch-press operator, power sewing machine operator, cutter 
operator, etc. The test is foot controlled, and, simulating either a small cutting machine or 
punch press, imprints in ink the outline of a plunger head on a moving tape. The tape is 
pre-marked with lines or circles for conducting the test. Accuracy scores or time scores are 
obtained directly from the recording tape, which the operator uses in taking the test. 

. Smith, K. U. and Harris, S—Development of a General Psychometer Speed Test: Using new 
techniques, a general psychometer speed test has been developed for measuring separately 
speed of travel and of manipulative movements in set manual tasks. These two basic com- 
ponents of movement are measured in different planes of movement, different directions of 
movement. Scores are obtained in terms of time in hundredths of a second for the two 
separate components of the motions involved, i.e., travel time between successive manipula 
tions and manipulation time in carrying out the specific manipulations of the task. 
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. Smith, K. U. and Wehrkamp, R.—A Universal Motion Analyzer Applied to the Analysis of 
Industrial Tasks: A new technique of time study has been developed in this laboratory for 
the analysis of industrial work. The technique makes use of a very new principle in which 
the operator serves as a part of a simple electronic circuit which is connected also to the 
work objects or controls to be used and to recording clocks. The motion analyzer records 
separately and automatically (a) the travel time between successive manipulations, (b) the 
manipulation or grasping time in the handling of work objects and (c) total time in the 
performance of the task. The technique is especially adapted to research study of industrial 
motions although adaptations can be made for the time study of routine tasks in a given 
work situation. By this technique it is possible to obtain precision measures to 1/1000 
seconds of separate components of movement in work using automatic registration of time. 
Davis, R.; Wehrkamp, R.; and Smith, K. U.—Analysis of Human Manual Movement as a 
Function of Laterality and Direction of Motion: Using new techniques of motion study, it 
has been shown that human manual motions vary as a function of the direction in the ver- 
tical plane in which the movement is made. Neither travel or manipulation movements vary 
significantly when movements are made in the two different directions right and left, but 
downward vertical movements are faster than upward vertical movements. Handedness in 
human manual motion is a complex and not a simple phenomenon. Right handers show a 
superiority of their right hand over their left hand in manipulative motions but not in travel 
motions. Left handers use both hands with equal efficiency in manipulation, but the left 
hand of left-handers is superior to the right in travel components of movement. : 

. Smith, K. U. and Wehrkamp, R.—Analysis of Human Manual Motion as a Function of the 
Extent of Motion and of Learning: Varying the distance between successive manipula 
motions increases significantly not only the time required in the travel component of 
movement but also the time involved in the manipulative component of the movement. It hi 

been found in this study that travel motions are not affected by learning nearly as muth 
as manipulative motions. § 

. Rubin, J.; von Tebra, P.; and Smith, K. U.—Variation in Human Manual Motion as a 
Function of Complexity of the Motion Pattern. The relative degree of complexity of 


industrial work pattern can be increased or decreased by (a) varying the number of 
tinctive types of manipulation in the task, (b) varying the number of directions of 


motion, and (c) varying the number of distinctive work objects to be handled or controll 
Increasing complexity of a m«nual work pattern by introducing a greater number of dirée- 
tional turns in the manual task does not significantly decrease the efficiency of either 
manipulative or travel components of the movement pattern. ¢ 
This study pointed up a very significant aspect of the interrelation of components of mo 
ment in a work pattern. The correlation between the travel components of movement 

the manipulative components of movement in a task is very low. The correlation v 
varies between 0.0 and 0.26 for different tasks. This fact signifies the necessity for separ: 
measurement of the travel and manipulative characteristics of motion in deriving specifi 
tions for efficient work methods. 

. Von Tebra, P., and Smith, K. U.—Analysis of Transfer of Motor Skill in Manual Tasks. 
A detailed analysis is being made of the effects which occur when an individual trained 
a particular work pattern, is required to perform other work patterns involving differe 
directions of motion. 

. Smader, R. and Smith, K. U.—Application of the Universal Motion Analysis Technique 
the Dimensional Study of Assembly Work: Techniques have been devised to meas 
separately and automatically the following different components of assembly motions: (a 
object grasping (from assembly lines), (b) travel movements loaded, (c) placing and 
assembly motions, (d) travel motions empty. Using these measures of movement com- 


ponents, studies of learning, transfer, and physical dimensional factors in efficiency of 
assembly types of work are being made. 


Bureau or InpustRIAL PsycHotocy 


The Bureau of Industrial Psychology is continuing its interest and activity in the following 
programs: 

Tests and related procedures for selecting salesmen. 

Tests and related procedures for selecting specialized clerical personnel. 

Validation of an inventory for determining “leadership” and “executive” ability. 


mparative validity of interview and questionnaire methods, particularly as related to deter- 
mination of employee attitudes and morale. 


— of the defining psychological characteristics of frequent users of various consumer 
goods. 
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Initial results in this latter area indicate the possibility of obtaining refined techniques for 


—or the differences in motivation governing the frequent use of a common household 
product. No new information is available in the other areas. 


In addition, the Bureau is developing work in the areas of equipment design, reading training, 
readability, and industrial vision; and Bureau personnel are contributing to an Air Force contract 
for study of perceptual and motor skills employed in operating certain types of military equipment. 


New York StaTe SCHOOL oF INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
Leonard P. Adams, Director of Research 


More than half of the faculty and administration of the School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions was directly involved in research on either a part or full-time basis during 1950-51. Other 
members of the School’s staff also contributed to the development and functioning of the growing 
research program through consultation and informal discussion with their colleagues. The general 
result of these activities is a group of over 20 projects in various stages of progress and which cover 
a wide range of interests. Both pure and applied research are represented in the projects 
discussed below. 

Five research projects were completed during the past year. One of these projects, a study 
of state court injunctions in New York State, by Dr. Jacob Seidenberg, has already been published 
as part of a report of the Senate Subcommittee on Labor-Management Relations of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare.* One of the main findings of this report is that the passage 
of the Taft-Hartley law has not had a substantial effect on the issuance of injunctions in labor 
disputes by State courts. 

Four other projects are now in the process of publication and should appear in print within‘ 
the next few months. Titles, authors, and a brief description of each of these studies follow: 

1. Wartime Manpower Mobilization: A Study of the World War II Experiences in the Buffalo- 
Niagara Area. Professor Leonard P. Adams. This study appraises the effectiveness of the 
“voluntary” system of manpower mobilization and makes suggestions for more effective methods 
of operating the “voluntary” method under conditions of national emergency. 

2. Economic Security—A Study of Community Needs and Resources, by Professors J. W. 
McConnell and Robert Risley, evaluates the provisions made in one industrial community to meet 
such hazards as old age and unemployment. Particular attention is paid, by this report, to the 
problems of integrating existing federal and state programs in a local community setting. 

3. Day In, Day Out with Local 3, IBEW, by Professor Maurice Neufeld, is the first of a 
series of descriptive studies of union government and administration. Materials developed by 
such studies are expected to facilitate teaching and further research in this relatively unexplored 
area of industrial and labor relations. 

4. AFL Attitudes Toward Production, 1900-1932. Professor Jean T. McKelvey has re- 
examined and evaluated the results of an earlier study of the development of union-management 
cooperation in the light of recent developments. 

More than a dozen other projects occupied the attention of various members of the School’s 
staff. In most cases these projects will be completed during the forthcoming academic year. 
Several studies that are well-advanced and which are representative of the range of research 
interests are discussed below: 

In the field of labor economics, five studies are concerned with various aspects of the behavior 
of labor markets. One study, conducted by Professor N. Arnold Tolles and Mr. Robert Raimon, 
is a description and evaluation of wage surveys and related practices by more than 100 employers’ 
associations. Another study that is nearing completion utilizes the experience of workers dis- 
placed by a plant shutdown to study the factors inhibiting or enhancing mobility in a local labor 
market. (Professors Leonard P. Adams and Robert L. Aronson.) Two other studies are con- 
cerned with occupational and industrial mobility. One of these, by Professor Philomena Mullady, 
assesses the effects of pensions and seniority on the movement of workers. The other study, by 
Professors Philip J. McCarthy and Isadore Blumen, will explore the usefulness of OASI work- 
history data in testing hypotheses about occupational and industrial mobility. Professor Robert 
Ferguson is engaged in a study of the dynamics of the industrial wage structure. 


* State Court Injunctions, Senate 


Document No. 7, 81st Congress, 2d Session. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1951. 
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Two studies in the field of collective bargaining are scheduled for completion in the near 
future. Professor Vernon Jensen is studying the recent history of labor-management relations in 
nonferrous metal mining. Professor Marten Estey is completing a history of collective bargaining 
in the department stores of New York City. 

Arbitration as a means of settlement of industrial disputes is examined by an intensive study 
of the experiences of Dr. Paul Abelson. This study is being conducted by Professor Jesse T. 
Carpenter. Professor Jean McKelvey will examine experience with arbitration in England in the 
course of a visit to that country. 

Further study of union government and administration is involved in a study of the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO) by Professor Maurice Neufeld and Mr. David Billmyer, Research 
Associate. 

Professors Earl Brooks and Paul Gordon are engaged in several projects in the field of 
personnel management. The most advanced project is a study of personnel practices in up-state 
New York hospitals, which will provide the basis for a program of supervisory training in such 
institutions. 

Mr. Michael Puchek, Research Associate, is analyzing, through case studies, methods used 
by 11 companies in developing employee pension programs. 

Two long-term projects in the field of human relations are going forward. Professor William 
F. Whyte and Dr. Leonard Sayles are investigating the human relations problems of union 
leadership in three unions; additional studies of this kind are planned for the future. Professor 
Temple Burling and Miss Edith Lentz are studying worker-management-patient relations in hos- 
pitals with different types of institutional control. Investigations have already been completed 
at two hospitals. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the research program of the School has been 
partially oriented to the industrial and labor relations problems of a defense economy. Several 
of the projects discussed above have direct application to some of those problems. Two other 
projects, now nearing completion, are designed to contribute to the solution of such problems. 
One is a manual for developing written instructional materials for the training of industrial 
workers. The manual is being prepared by Professors Lynn Emerson and J. James Jehring. A 
second project is a bibliography of World War II experience, covering manpower use and 
recruitment, wage stabilization, and industrial dispute settlement. This bibliography has been 
developed under the direction of Professor J. Gormly Miller. 

Several other projects that are directly related to the labor problems of mobilization for 
defense are planned for the immediate future. One such project will be a joint effort of the 
School with the Housing Research Center of Cornell University. The study will examine the 
journey-to-work patterns «f workers during World War II and also the current patterns in several 
communities in order to determine the geographical limits of local labor markets. Such informa- 
tion is expected to be useful in planning defense procurement and the development of housing 
for defense workers. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
By John M. Pfiffner 


An interdisciplinary committee composed of J. P. Guilford, Psychology, Harvey J. Locke, 
Sociology, and John M. Pfiffner, Public Administration, has a contract with the Office of Naval 
Research to study the effectiveness of organizations.* Professor Guilford originally suggested 
a general research plan which involved comparing data from two groups of organizations, one 
presumed to be more effective than the other. Data have been gathered, and a technical report 
will soon appear for the first study, carried out in the California Region of the United States Forest 
Service. The officers at the San Francisco regional office rated the 18 forests in rank order, and 
questionnaires consisting of specially prepared short-answer questions were administered at the 
several hierarchical levels in each forest. For purposes of statistical analysis, the forests were 
arranged into three groups of six each—high, middle, and low. 

Data have been gathered for the second study in the Los Angeles area of the California 
Department of Employment. This study will utilize a combination of work measurement and 
* The working team thus far has been composed of John M. Pfiffner, Director; Andrew L. Comrey, Project 


Supervisor; and Helen Beem, Research Assistant. Many people have contributed part-time work, and 
Professor J. P. Guilford has served in an advisory capacity. 
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management rating as criteria to separate the two groups. The questionnaires were constructed 
from items which showed some discrimination in the Forest Service study. Because of the small 
N, the first two studies must be regarded as somewhat preliminary in nature. One of their 
functions has been to suggest hypotheses to be tested subsequently in more comprehensive studies, 
such as that contemplated in the overhaul and repair department of a Naval air station, where 
there are some 200 leading men acting as immediate shop supervisors. 

The reports of findings in all three of these studies will be available for general distribution as 
they come out. Perhaps one of the most striking preliminary findings in the Forest Service study 
which can be stated at this time is the curvilinear results relative to warmth of human relations. 
Apparently both the high and low forests have warmer human relations than the middle group. 
This has led us to hypothesize that there is a human relations of strength and a human relations 
of weakness. We also found a relationship in many of the items having to do with 
theoretical niceties of organization and management which suggests that the people in the top 
group have a relaxed, confident, goal-centered team approach in which adherence to the rules of 
the book is a natural by-product rather than a result of strained effort. The middle forests are 
deficient in warm human relations, but they accomplish an adequate job while making a somewhat 
strained effort to follow the book. In the lower forests, the human relations are warm, perhaps 
too much so, but laxness is evident when it comes to following correct procedures and reaching 
objectives. 

These first three studies are concerned very largely with human relations factors. We are 
about to embark upon a collateral study of organization structure and procedures in which two 
groups of organizations, one presumed to be more effective than the other, will be examined. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
Labor Market Studies 


(Under the supervision of Gladys L. Palmer, Research Associate, Industrial Research Department.) 


Work in Process. With the incorporation of new data from the 1947 and 1950 Censuses of 
Manufactures and Population, a report on labor-force dynamics and economic change in Phila- 
delphia will be completed in the near future. The study will differentiate the factors in the 
economic development of Philadelphia over recent decades from those in other cities and in the 
nation as a whole. Developments in the city’s population and labor force will be analyzed tor 
association with major changes in the local economy. Comparable local and national data will 
be provided, as well as the findings of a series of studies dealing with the Philadelphia labor 
market since 1929. The findings raise important questions about the effective utilization of a 
community’s labor supply and about the planning of economic development of cities. 

A large part in the planning and execution of a survey of mobility in six cities is being under- 
taken by the Department. The data collected by the Bureau of the Census will shed light on 
such problems as occupational and industrial differentials in labor mobility, regional differentials 


in job shifts, and channels of entrance to skilled crafts. The Philadelphia data will be analyzed 
by the Industrial Research Department. 


Productivity Studies 


(Under the supervision of Hiram S. Davis, Director, Industrial Research Department.) 


Work Completed. Productivity Trends in Soft Coal Mining in Western Pennsylvania by 
Charles M. James. In this study, which covers a period of 30 years of bituminous coal mining, 
two counties that are substantially similar in terms of geological conditions and methods of 
mining have been analyzed in terms of the available statistics. The numbers of man-days required 
to mine a ton of coal have been traced for each of the two counties, and this series has been 
related to such measures as dollars invested per ton, number of cutting machines per ton, installed 
horsepower per ton, and other measures of degree of mechanization. 


This study (a) describes the major developments of the industry in the two counties as they 
affect productivity; (b) demonstrates the use of a variety of measures; and (c) indicates the 
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principal additional information that would be needed to achieve a better understanding of the 
progress of the coal mining industry. 

It is believed that the methods developed in this study may be of some use to students of 
other extractive industries, and that some of the methods may be applicable to the analysis of 
productivity trends in manufacturing industries. 


University oF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Edgar L. Warren, Director 
Abbott Kaplan, Assistant Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Wage Arbitration. Analysis of the practice of wage arbitration in the United States, empha- 
sizing institutional features, procedural problems, and the criteria of wage determination. A 
monograph to be published in the Fall of 1951. 

2. Local Wage Behavior: The Los Angeles Experience. A monograph analyzing recent changes 
in the Los Angeles wage structure. Fall, 1951. 

3. The Use of Injunctions in Labor Disputes in Los Angeles County. This study was part of a 
survey made by four universities at the request of, and under a grant from, the Subcommittee on 
Labor-Management Relations of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U. S. Senate. 
Results were published in Senate Document No. 7, 82nd Congress, Ist Session. 

4. Labor Injunctions in Action: A Five-Year Survey in Los Angeles County. Much of the 
material contained in the report published in Senate Document No. 7, 82nd Congress, appears in 
this article. In California Law Review, Vol. 39, No. 1, March, 1951. 

5. Thirty-Six Years of “National Emergency” Strikes. A review of strike situations which 
have created nationwide attention during the past 36 years. Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, October, 1951. 

6. Evaluating Efficiency Rating Systems Through Experiment. A discussion of the fruitful 
utilization of experimental methods in the validation of merit rating procedures. 
Administration, January, 1951. 

7. Experimenting with Federal Efficiency Ratings: A Case Study. A report on the effects 
of introducing a new rating form and new experimental rating conditions upon the stability of 
merit ratings in a federal research laboratory. To be published in Journal of Social Psychology, 
1952. 

8. Problems in the Use of Indirect Methods of Attitude Research. A brief discussion of the 
ethical and public relations considerations in the use of “hidden” attitude testing devices. Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Spring, 1951. 

9. Popular pamphlet series, designed for the use of laymen and students (available from the 
Institute of Industrial Relations) : 


Personnel 


(a) Collective Bargaining 

(b) Making Grievance Procedures Work 
(c) Employing the Seriously Impaired 

(d) Wages: An Introduction 


Projects in Progress 


1. The Pacific Coast Maritime Industry, 1930-48. A study of what has happened to the economic 
position and performance of this industry during the period. To be published in three mono- 
graphs. Entire project to be completed in Summer of 1952. 

2. History of the Labor Movement in Los Angeles. An historical survey undertaken in cooper- 
ation with the John Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation. To be published in two 
volumes, the first one tentatively in Summer of 1952. 

3. National Emergency Strikes: The Example of Coal. An effort to measure the effect of 
strikes in the bituminous coal industry upon the national health and safety. Chapter in a book 


on The Settlement of Labor Disputes in the United States, to be published as separate article 
late in 1951. 
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4. The Relation of Fact-Finding to the Arbitration Process. A monograph in a series sponsored 
by the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 

5. Manpower Mobility. An occupational mobility study sponsored by the Social Science Research 
Council in conjunction with the Bureau of the Census. As part of a six-university program, the 
findings will be consolidated with those of the other five areas in an attempt to present an over- 
all picture of labor mobility. 

6. Motivational Factors in Productivity. A long-range field research project concerning the 
principal variables determining employee motivation in formal organizations and the effective 
leadership methods and procedures related thereto. 

7. Organizational Structure and Sociometric Choice. An investigation of the factors responsible 
for widely divergent intra-group relations in two divisions of a scientific research organization. 
To be completed in Fall of 1951. 

8. Perceived Productivity, Morale and Job Satisfaction in a Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment Organization. An attempt to relate the above variables to different styles of leadership. 
To be completed in Fall of 1951. 

9. A Multidimensional Approach to the Study of Interpersonal Relations. A description of the 
advances in methodology and the rationale of analysis of the two studies reported above. To be 
completed during Winter of 1951. 

10. Social Research Faces Industry. A description of the problems faced by social scientists 
in finding adequate field settings for research and a discussion of mutually beneficial solutions. 
To be completed during Fall of 1951. 

1l. Determining Criteria for Effective Scientific Work. An exploratory discussion concerning 
one of the most crucial problems in research administration. To be completed during Winter of 
1951. 

12. Popular pamphlets in progress: 

a. Standards of Wage Determination 
b. Group Relations in Industry 

13. Study of Mobility of Workers Between Agricultural and Non-Agricultural Work. An 
analysis of the sociological determinants of worker mobility. 

14. Cultural Backgrounds in Industrial Relations. Studies the worker’s assumptions about his 
cultural background; his values and goals. Tests concepts of mobility, equality and attitudes 
toward opportunity. 

15. The Investment Effect of Wage Changes. An investigation of the effect of wage changes 
on investment, in individual firms and in the aggregate. An attempt will be made to establish 
both the consequences on the rate of investment and the time sequence. 

Projects Scheduled for Future 


Several of the projects in progress listed above are long-range studies to continue over a period 
of years. Plans have been formulated for other research projects, but no titles have been given 
them as yet. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Business AND Economic ResearcH CENTER OF THE 
InsTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Sidney C. Sufrin, Director 


The major effort of the Business and Economic Research Bureau has been devoted to accomplisk- 
ing a research study done under the auspices of the National Security Resource Board, and later 
the Defense Production Administration. The study consists of three major parts: 

1. A history and analysis of World War II labor controls in the Syracuse area was prepared. 

2. Statistical and analytical techniques were and are being developed to estimate employment 
by industry and in toto for various levels of income and production for the Syracuse area. One 
study was concerned with estimating the number and skills of people required to maintain the 
necessary functioning of the Syracuse local economy at a minimum level. 


3. A study of job transferability is being completed. This study attempts to measure the 
inter and intra industrial shiftability of persons within the Syracuse level market. 
The study will be completed by the end of September, 1951. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
InsTITUTE OF LaBor AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Milton Derber, Coordinator of Research 
Phillips Garman, Coordinator of Extension 
Projects Completed 


1. Problems and Policies of Dispute Settlement and Wage Stabilization During World War Il, 
by W. Ellison Chalmers, Milton Derber, and W. H. McPherson (and others), published by U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 1009. 

Analyzes the nation’s experience during World War II in the settlement of labor disputes and 
the stabilization of wages. The study attempts to appraise the major policy decisions made by 
the government to meet the threat to production involved in industrial disputes and skyrocketing 
wage levels from the time that the nation began to arm in 1940 until the end of general price 
and wage controls in 1947. It appraises each decision in the light of the fundamental condition 
of the time. It concludes that, despite imperfections and errors in policy and administration, 
the government was successful in achieving a working balance between labor dispute settlement, 
wage stabilization, and efficient manpower allocation—with a minimum amount of compulsion 
and with a high degree of respect for the tenets of a democratic society. 

2. The Agreed Bill Process in the Formation of Illinois Unemployment Compensation Legisla 
tion, by Gilbert Y. Steiner. 

Most amendments to the Illinois unemployment compensation law have been the outcome of 
formal “bargaining” by representatives of organized labor and management groups. This study 
analyzes the bargaining process, the relative influence of the various interests and negotiato’ 
the acceptance of “agreed bills” in the legislature, and the implications of the process for pub 
policy. Some of the principal conclusions are as follows: (1) Agreement has been rien 
easy on provisions which are a function of changing economic conditions, notably benefit amo 
and duration. The greatest difficulties have been encountered with respect to coverage, disability 
compensation and disqualifications. (2) The consideration that particular changes will sooner 
or later be made by the legislature anyway is a major influence for agreement, and labor ig 
probably further impelled to seek agreement by a feeling that it is the weaker party in the 
legislature. (3) Labor-industry agreement would appear to be a practical method of establishing 
legislative policy in those areas of labor legislation where the two parties accept the desirebilieg 
of the philosophy which the legislation is designed to implement. 

3. Influences on the Operations of Public Employment Offices and other Hiring Channels in 
Local Job Markets, by Murray Edelman and others. 

Analyzes the role of the various hiring channels in Chicago and seven downstate Illinois job 
markets, with particular attention to the reasons for their use or non-use by employers. Some of 
the principal conclusions are as follows: (1) Direct “gate” hiring and recommendations of 
employees and friends are the most widely used and the most frequently used hiring channels 
in all communities studied. Employers explain their preference for these channels in terms of 
ease of finding satisfactory labor. (2) Those channels which involve some type of continuing 
organization other than the employer’s own contacts are resorted to only to meet manpower needs 
not supplied by the two principal informal ones. In general, any industrial or labor market 
situation which makes it necessary for employers to locate large numbers of persons with special 
skills or to meet sporadic or irregular demands for any skill level will call for supplements to 
the informal channels. (3) In the case of public employment offices, the economic characteristice 
most clearly related to employer use are the distance of the firm from the employment office, 
size of the employing unit, and extent of unemployment in the market. (4) High proportions 
of the employers who complain about the quality of employment office referrals hire through the 
office anyway, and virtually all employers who praise the quality of referrals hire through the 
employment office. (4) There is little or no relationship between employer attitudes toward 
unemployment compensation and disposition to hire through a public employment office. (5) 
Unions are most likely to maintain job applicant referral services if considerable skill or training 
is required to perform the job, if the union is strong, or if employment in the industry is 
highly unstable. 

4. The Determination of General Wage Rate Changes in the Bituminous Coal Industry, by 
Morris A. Horowitz and Solomon B. Levine. 


Analyzes the pressures upon the parties participating in the process of effecting changes in 
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the general level of wage rates. Five significant changes between 1920 and 1950 are examined 
intensively. These include the negotiations of 1920, 1927, 1933-34, 1941 and 1950. The study 
focuses upon the forces which appear (1) to lead the participants—union, operators, and gov- 
ernment—to adopt their respective positions in relation to the wage rate level which they. seek, 
and (2) to cause the parties to modify their positions in the direction of mutual agreement or 
disagreement. Some of the principal findings include the following: (1) In the bituminous 
coal industry, the process of determining changes in the general level of wage rates involves 
multilateral relationships among the participants. Not only do the union and the operators 
apply pressures upon one another, but pressures are also exerted by the government and within 
the individual groupings themselves. (2) In adopting or modifying their positions the parties 
appear concerned with the expected consequences for their political or power relationships, in 
addition to the economic effects which they anticipate would follow from a given change. (3) In 
the final effectuation of a change, the role played by the federal government, particularly the 
executive branch, appears crucial in resolving divergences in operator and union positions. 

5. A Survey of Illinois Law Relating to Labor, by Nathan Hakman. 

Describes in detail Illinois court decisions and statutes affecting union organization and tactics 
and the rights of the union member in his relationships with the union. 


Projects in Progress 


1. Determinants of Labor-Management Relations in a Midwest Community Setting. Three 
years of field work have been completed and manuscripts have been prepared or are in the 
process of preparation with publication of the initial monographs expected late in 1951. Donald 
Wray has analyzed the community setting and its significance for labor-management relations 
within various establishments. He concludes that before unionism gained a general and firm 
foothold in the community, there was a growing division regarding major social and political 
issues between the main socio-economic groups. Ross Stagner has studied the attitudinal climate of 
labor-management relations in eight different establishments. While his analysis is not yet 
completed, it suggests, among other things, that for most workers labor-management relations 
are perceived as a unit, the company and the union being seen alike, favorably or unfavorably, 
rather than inversely. Margaret Chandler, Milton Derber, Louis McQuitty, and Donald Wray 
are responsible for other phases of the project. 

2. Labor Institutionalism. In the area of labor institutionalism, our focus of attention is on 
understanding internal relationships and functioning of unions. Particular attention is being 
given to the local union. The area is being approached from two viewpoints: that of decision- 
making processes in local unions, and that of determinants of members’ attitudes toward the 
union. An attitude survey under the direction of Raye Hudson is being carried out in 21 locals 
within a midwestern district of a large AFL union, and an intensive study of decision-making 
processes will be made in a smaller group of locals within the same union. Surveys of the 
literature on leader-follower relations within local unions and on the distribution of authority 
between local and national unions are also being made. 

3. Public Policy Formation in the Labor Field. Murray Edelman is developing a design of a 
method of analyzing the process of group interplay that results in government action affecting 
labor relations. It is hoped ultimately to complete a research design that will include analyses 
of organized and unorganized interests, the role of governmental institutions, the process of 
opinion manipulation, and the conditions of: compliance. 

4. Implications of NW LB Experience for the Current Emergency. A study by W. H. McPherson 
designed as a “follow-up” on the analysis of NWLB policies in BLS Bulletin No. 1009. It will 
indicate the ways in which changed conditions raise new problems and require new policies. 

5. Problems of Emergency Dispute Settlement. A series of studies by W. H. McPherson on 
major problems regarding the settlement of labor disputes in the current emergency. Among 
the problems to be covered are the following: the relation of new Federal machinery for dispute 
settlement to the Taft-Hartley Act and state legislation, means of maintaining effective collective 
bargaining in a national emergency, the possibility of providing strike substitutes, and methods 
of obtaining acceptance of decisions in dispute cases. 

6. Materials for the Teaching of Labor and Industrial Relations. At the present time there 
is a lack of material bearing on the field of labor and industrial relations that may be of use 
in social studies classes in high schools. Because of this lack, and because of the importance of 
the area, the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations and the College of Education of the 
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University of Illinois are preparing such materials. There are three major areas covered: (1) 
The Labor Movement and the Development of Unions, by Margaret W. Dagen, (2) The Develop- 
ment of Industry and Industrial Management, by Homer L. Gammill, and (3) Collective Bargain- 
ing, by Margaret W. Dagen and Roland Gibson. Each of these is written so as to present the 
facts of the situation and provide background for an understanding of labor relations. There 
is also a Teacher’s Guide, by John W. Hanson, Thelma B. Fox and Ralph E. McCoy, which 
provides some analysis of the problem of teaching such controversial issues in the public schools, 
suggested learning activities, sources of information, bibliography—both for teachers and students, 
and a glossary of terms in the field. Publication is scheduled for late 1951 and will be either 
in four separate pamphlets or as a single unit. 


UnIversiry OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Clark Kerr, Director 


The regular research program of the Institute is devoted to five major areas: (1) labor market 
studies, (2) wage structure and wage analysis, (3) collective bargaining systems and processes, 
(4) internal government of private associations, and (5) perspectives and perceptions in the 
industrial community. In addition, the Institute is engaged in a five-year study of problems of 
an aging population, under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. Projects within each of 
these areas which have been recently completed or are now in progress are listed below. 


Labor Market Studies (Completed) 


1. First to Be Fired, Last to Be Hired: A study of the Marginal Worker, by Joseph Garbarino. © 
Monograph to be published in 1951 by the University of California Press. 

2. Labor Force and Employment Trends in California—1900 to 1950, by Davis McEntire. 
Monograph to be published in 1951 by the University of California Press. 

3. Oakland Labor Mobility Project: 

a. Social Mobility and Occupational Career Patterns, by S. M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix. 


b. Social Origins and Occupational Career Patterns, by S. M. Lipset, Reinhard Bendix, and 
F. Theodore Malm. 


Labor Market Studies (In Progress) 


1. Employer Policies in tee San Francisco Labor Market,:by F. Theodore Malm. 
2. Employment Expansion under Conditions of Rapid Population growth—The California 
Experience, by Margaret S. Gordon. ; 

3. Six-Area Study of the Labor Force (in cooperation with other industrial relations centers — 
under a grant from the Social Science Research Council), by Margaret S. Gordon. 
4. Institutional Policies and the Labor Market, by Clark Kerr. 
5. Oakland Labor Mobility Project: 
a. Migration of Urban Workers, by S. M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix. 
b. First Job as Predictor of Career, by F. Theodore Malm. 
c. Labor Market Patterns of Urban Workers, by Clark Kerr and S. M. Lipset. 
d. Leisure Patterns in a Metropolitan Area, by S. M. Lipset. 
Wage Structure and Wage Analysis (Completed) 
1. Wage Differentials in Pacific Coast Longshoring, by F. Theodore Malm. 
publication by Jndustrial and Labor Relations Review. 
2. The General Level of Money Wages, by Melvin W. Reder. Published in the Proceedings of 
the Third Annual Meeting, Industrial Relations Research Association. (Institute Reprint No. 31.) 
3. 1950 Supplement to Wages in California. (University of California Press, 1947.) Supplement 
prepared by William Goldner. 


Wage Structure and Wage Analysis (In Progress) 


1. Theory of Income Distribution: Labor’s Share, by Melvin W. Reder. 
2. Productivity and the Level of Employment, by Peter O. Steiner. 
3. Wage Costs, by Melvin W. Reder. 


Accepted for 
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4. Political and Economic Factors in Wage Determination, by Melvin W. Reder. 
5. Annotated Bibliography on Wages, by Carl Campbell. 


Collective Bargaining Systems and Processes (Completed) 


1. Arbitration in the San Francisco Hotel and Restaurant Industry, by Van D. Kennedy. To be 


published by the Labor Relations Council, University of Pennsylvania, as one of a series on 
arbitration. 


2. Strike Experience in Five Countries, 1927-1947: An Interpretation, by Arthur M. Ross and 


Donald Irwin. Published in the Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April, 1951. (Institute 
Reprint No. 32.) 


3. The Economic Significance of Collective Bargaining, by Arthur M. Ross. Published in the 
Labor Law Journal, June, 1951. (Institute Reprint No. 33.) 


4. Pensions under Collective Bargaining, by William Goldner. 
Popular Pamphlet Series. 


5. Strikes, by William Goldner. To be published in the Institute Popular Pamphlet Series. 
Collective Bargaining Systems and Processes (In Progress) 


1. West Coast Collective Bargaining Systems, by Clark Kerr. Sections on trucking, fishing, 
canning, lumber, aircraft, and maritime industries. 


2. Multiple-Employer and Multi-Union Bargaining in the San Francisco Culinary and Building 
Service Industries, by Van D. Kennedy. 


3. The Trade Union and the Democratic State, by Lloyd H. Fisher. 


4. Strikes as a Symptom of Economic and Political Unrest, by William Goldner. 
5. Theory of the Labor Movement, by Arthur M. Ross. 


6. Collective Bargaining and the Trade Union Movement in Germany, by Clark Kerr. 
Internal Government of Private Associations (In Progress) 
1. Democracy in Private Government: a Case Study of the ITU, by S. M. Lipset. 


2. The Internal Government of the International Typographical Union, by Lloyd H. Fisher and 
Grant McConnell. 


3. The Union Member, by Mason Haire. 
4. Theoretical Models of the Trade Union, by Clark Kerr and Lloyd H. Fisher. 


5. Power and the Elites in American Society, by Reinhard Bendix and S. M. Lipset. 
6. On the Constructive Aspects of Conflict, by Lloyd H. Fisher. 


Published in the Institute 


Perspectives and Perceptions in the Industrial Community (Completed) 

1. Perceptions of the Industrial Scene, by Mason Haire. 

2. Social Status and Social Structure, by Reinhard Bendix and S. M. Lipset. Published in 
the British Journal of Sociology, June and September, 1951. (To be Institute Reprint No. 34.) 
Perspectives and Perceptions in the Industrial Community (In Progress) 

1. Managerial Ideologies and Their Environments, by Reinhard Bendix. 


2. The Perspectives of Participants in Industrial Society, by Lloyd H. Fisher and Reinhard 
Bendix. 


3. The Formation of Perception of the Industrial Scene, by Mason Haire. 
Problems of an Aging Population (Completed) 
1. Research on the Aging Population: The Contribution of Political Science, by Lloyd H. Fisher. 
Problems of an Aging Population (In Progress) 
1. Demographic Aspects, by Robert Dorfman. 
2. Union Policies, by Arthur M. Ross. 
. Employer Policies, by Howard Kaltenborn. 
. Government Policies, by F. Theodore Malm. 
. Work Performance, by Howard Kaltenborn and F. Theodore Malm. 
. Psychological Age, by Mason Haire. 
. Politics and the Aged, by Lloyd H. Fisher. 


. Economic Consequences of the Aging Population, by Peter O. Steiner, Robert Dorfman and 
Melvin W. Reder. 
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Rutcers UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT AND LaBor RELATIONS 
Richard H. Wood, Director 


John J. Pearce, Jr. R h 
Demetrios N. Dertouzos prac etl 
Harry Stark 


Projects Recently Completed 


On June 15, 1951, the Institute published a study entitled, The Joint Employee Rating Plan 
of the P. J. Ritter Company and Local 56, Meat and Cannery Workers Union-AFL. This is the 
second in a series of Case Studies of Labor-Management Cooperation in New Jersey. The data 
for this study was obtained by analyzing company and union records over the past ten years, 
observing the parties’ contract negotiations, participating in labor-management committee meet- 
ings, and interviewing representatives of both parties. On the basis of the information analyzed, 
it was found among other things that the union and management have gone a long way toward 
resolving the problem of seniority versus merit. The cooperative approach of the parties has 


enabled them to minimize problems that probably would have arisen concerning in-range wage 
rate increases, layoff and recall, etc. 


Work in Progress 


1. Preliminary investigations are now being made in preparation for a study of the problem 
of the older worker in industry. It is anticipated that the experiences of one company and the 
union with which it bargains in handling this problem will be analyzed in detail. 

2. A study of the extent of collective bargaining in New Jersey manufacturing industries is 
also in the early stages of development. The research will involve an analysis of data secured 
from the United States Department of Labor, plus the use of a questionnaire to unions and 
managements in manufacturing industries in New Jersey. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL oF BUSINESS 


Professor Paul F. Brissenden published a paper on our National Collective Bargaining Policy 
and prepared the report of the Millinery Stabilization Commission. 


Professor Ernest Dale completed the manuscript of a study on the dynamics and mechanies 
of organization, to be published in the fall of 1951. The book will be based on actual organiza- 


tion practices of a large number of companies. The findings indicate that the actual “span of 
control” at the president’s level is probably twice as high as advocated by the writers on the 
subject, that one-man control is still quite prevalent in many companies, that personality and 
company objectives are much neglected factors in organization, that a distinction needs to be 
made between a staff assistant and staff specialists, etc. Professor Dale is also working on 
studies dealing with education for management, wage patterns and the impact of the Taft-Hartley 
Act on labor relations. 


Professor Eli Ginzberg has started direction of projects on the Conservation of Human 
Resources and Manpower Policy. He recently completed his research study on Occupational 
Choice. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
By David Bendel Hertz 


As an outgrowth of the seminars of the Department of Industrial Engineering there has been 
established the University Seminar in the Theory of Organization and Management in a Dynamic 
Society with Professor Robert T. Livingston, Executive Officer of the Department as Chairman. 
This seminar will conduct inquiries into problems of organized human behavior. It has received 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to review the presentations at the seminars in 1950 as 
well as related work in the field to develop the history of organization theory and to ascertain 
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the present state of its development. Mr. Carl Lienau has been appointed a Seminar Fellow 
under this grant to carry on the work. The results will be made available in the fall of 1951 
in a volume to be entitled Measures of Organization. 

A study of communications was undertaken in the spring of 1951 under Professor Livingston 
and Professor David Bendel Hertz. Authorities in the field were invited to Columbia to par- 
ticipate in this effort, and the papers and research results which have been forthcoming will 
be published in processed form in November, 1951. 

A field study was recently completed by Professor Seymour Melman in British manufacturing 
plants, especially in the automobile industry, in an attempt to define the primary factors explain- 
ing the shift toward more mechanized production methods that occurred after World War II. 
Analysis of the data gathered discloses a close relation between hourly earnings of labor and 
changes in production toward labor-saving, hence, higher productivity methods. The rising 
wages of labor appear as a critical factor, overshadowing all others in moving management to 
alter production methods. These studies have been carried out under a grant from the Columbia 
Council for Research in the Social Sciences. 

The work of Professor Sebastian B. Littauer, under a Jacob Wertheim fellowship in which 
he has been studying methods of measuring worker performance and productivity, has been 
completed. A manuscript is in preparation to cover the findings. In general, it may be stated 
that methods of leveling or judging productivity data subjectively have been found to be without 
operational validity. Methods of synthetically constructing productivity standards have similarly 
failed to meet objective criteria, since the problem of independence of elements (which would 
allow synthetic elements to be additive) has been found to be unique in most instances. There- 
fore, any synthetic method, to be valid, must provide for prior measures of element independence, 
and none presently used do so. 

The comparative study of measures of organizational characteristics being conducted under a 
grant from ihe Columbia Council for Research in the Social Sciences by Professor David B. 
Hertz and Mr. Albert Rubenstein, Research Associate, has been completed. Theoretical studies 
of several techniques have been made, and a study of an on-going group in a manufacturing plant 
was also utilized. In the latter part of the work an intensive study was undertaken on a safety 
committee in an electrical manufacturing company. A number of techniques were employed to 
measure the activities of the committee and its members, both within the committee meetings 
and in the external environment of the plant. The data from these studies are being analyzed 
and will be available in the fall of 1951. It may be tentatively stated that the inferences which 
may be drawn from the data obtained by the several techniques are similar. From the standpoint 
of the operational parameters which are being measured it does not seem to matter which of the 
methods are used. 

Mr. David N. Edwards, Instructor of Industrial Engineering, has completed a pilot study for 
the determination of the characteristics of the environment within which a department of an 
industrial manufacturing concern functions. This study utilized critical incident techniques for 
the purpose of estimating the potential value of these techniques for studying organization struc- 
ture. It is anticipated that this pilot study will serve as the basis for a more extended and 
rigorous research into the use of the critical incident technique for the determination of organiza- 
tional characteristics. 

The Manpower Branch of the Office of Naval Research has agreed to support a long-range 
program under the direction of Professor David B. Hertz, assisted by Mr. Frank M. Culpepper 
and Mr. Albert H. Rubenstein, for the study of the organization and administration of research 
and similar creative personnel. The first phase of this work will be a study of the team research 
process, including an examination of those elements of communications which affect the operation 
of research groups. It is hoped to extend this work, with the cooperation of industry, into other 
areas of the research problem. 

Professor William W. Waite directed a Conference on Personnel Problems in March, which 
was attended by industrial personnel directors and authorities in the field. The proceedings of 
this conference will be published in August under the editorship of Mr. David N. Edwards. 

The proceedings of the First Annual Conference on Industrial Research under the direction 
of Professor Hertz were published in March, 1951 (Costs, Economics and Budgeting of Industrial 
Research, Kings Crown Press, 1951). The second annual conference was held in June of 1951 
and considered the problems of selection and training of research personnel. The proceedings 
of the second conference will be published in the fall. 
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The Institute for Research in the Management of Industrial Production is being established, 
and plans are underway for major studies in the field of education for management. Experimental 
seminars and conferences are planned in various areas of interest in this field. A seminar on 
decision-making will be held in the spring of 1952 at which time the psychological, sociological, 
economic and engineering elements entering into the making of decisions will be examined. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT SECTION 
By Albert S. Thompson 


Research and doctoral dissertations on psychological and social factors related to job per- 
formance and satisfaction are conducted by a staff consisting of Professors Donald E. Super, 
Albert S. Thompson, and Charles N. Morris. Following are relevant dissertations or projects 
since March, 1950, available from Teachers College Library or the Department of Guidance. 


Projects Recently Completed 


l. The Relation Between Three-Dimensional-Visualization and Mental-Spatial-Manipulation 
(Mohammed A. Ahmed). The ability to visualize objects in space is considered to be an im- 
portant one for mechanical work. This analytical study, based on factor analysis, identified at 
least two independent visualization factors: (1) ability to visualize stationary objects in three 


dimensions: (2) ability to visualize the movement of objects in space, through a mental 
manipulation process. 


2. The Incomplete Sentence Technique as a Measure of Employee Attitudes (Edward P. 
Friesen). A questionnaire consisting of incomplete sentences concerning attitude toward the 
working situation, the work, the self, and leisure activities was administered to a sample of 
women office workers. Scoring keys were derived by comparison with inter-worker ratings on 
the four aspects. The responses to the incomplete sentences were found to be of predictive 
value. The Incomplete Sentences Technique shows promise as a measure of employee attitudes. 


3. Training Value of Two Synthetic Flight Trainers (Walter Mahler). Naval pilot trainees 
were trained with and without synthetic training devices. Use of the synthetic training devices 
was found to yield some transfer effects, but with relatively small reduction in total training time. 
The synthetic trainees were more effective in some piloting skills than in others. 

4. Some Characteristics of Occupational Choice and Adjustment in a Sample of New York 
City Taxi Drivers (Charles N. Morris). Semi-structured interviews with a sample of cab drivers 
yielded data on attitudes toward their jobs and on reasons for job changes during their working 
life. Financial rewards and working conditions loomed large in evaluating their present job. 
Job changes were influenced more by economic factors than by working-conditions. Desire for 


independence was also an important factor in job change, more so for independent drivers than 
for fleet drivers. 


5. A Study of the Distortions of Responses on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank by Life 
Insurance Salesmen (Stewart Murray). Items differentiating life insurance salesmen from men- 
in-general were classified into two groups: those obvious to the testees and those not so obvious. 
Scores based on the two groups of items separately and on the difference between the two were 


not found predictive of success in selling, as measured by sales production of a sample of 
insurance agents. 


6. A Study of the Effects of Retirement on the Interests of Y.M.C.A. Secretaries (Wallace A. 
Verburg). The vocational interests of retired Y.M.C.A. Secretaries were compared with those 
of active secretaries with considerable length of service. The retired secretaries also filled out 
a Retirement Survey yielding attitudes toward retirement. In general, it was found that the 
vocational interests of the retired group did not change. Adult interests were maintained or 


re-applied to the new situation. The retired group seemed to have adjusted well to retirement 
by seeking outlets for their long-standing interests. 


Projects in Progress 


1. The Relationship Between Job Performance and Job Satisfaction (M. Hamid-ud-Din). A 
study of insurance agents to determine factors which differentiate agents doing well but dissatisfied 
from those doing poorly but satisfied. ; 
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2. The Relationship Between Social Class Status and the Development of Vocational Interests 
(Bernard Hyman). A study designed to account for differences in development of vocational 
interests in terms of differences in social class status. 

3. Productivity and Morale in a Plant Situation (Martin W. Schaul). A study attempting to 
determine the relationship between productivity and morale by studying high and low producers. 

4. Job Satisfaction as Related to Need Satisfaction in Work (Robert Schaffer). A study to 
determine whether job satisfaction is influenced by the degree to which personal needs are satis- 
fied by the job held. 

5. Vocational Adjustment Problems of Former Major League Baseball Players (Harold 
Bookbinder). A follow-up study of retired major league baseball players to determine problems 
faced by people leaving an occupation with a short working-life span. 

6. The Worker Defines Security (A. S. Thompson, J. Davis, and M. Brooks). Essays written 


for the General Motors Management “My Job” contest are being analyzed to determine what 
workers mean when they speak of “job security.” 


Future Projects 


Professor Super is beginning a long-term investigation of patterns of vocational development 
typical of American youth. A detailed study will be made of a group of junior high school boys 
and the community in which they live and the group will be followed up for many years. The 
main study and related sub-projects will yield data on identification of abilities in youth, 
career patterns representative of various groups, problems in selecting and progressing in occupa- 
tions, attitudes toward jobs, determinants of job satisfaction, effect of social status on vocational 
aspirations (Martin Hamburger), relationship between vocational interests of fathers and sons 
(Harold Henderson), and other relevant problems. 


New York UNIVERSITY 
InsTITUTE OF LaBoR RELATIONS 
AND SocraL SECURITY 
Lois MacDonald, Director of Research 


Lucille Bob , 
Victor J. Sh wifer Research Assistants 


Labor Relations in Milk Distribution in the New York Metropolitan Area 


This study is the second in a series of reports on labor relations in the various branches of 
trucking in the New York Metropolitan Area. This project, to take several years, was under- 
taken by the Institute of Labor Relations and Social Security of New York University in the 
belief that the conduct of labor relations in businesses concerned with the movement of goods 
in an area with the geographical peculiarity and concentration of population of New York City 
is of particular public interest in that many commodities moved by truck are essential for the 
health and welfare of the citizens, and the trucks must of necessity make use of the public 
thoroughfares. There is also great variety in the economic conditions under which the many 
branches of trucking are carried on, some being incidental to other lines of business as a basic 
source of income while others must depend for profit on the payment for services of delivery. 
A number of branches of one union, the Teamsters, dominate the labor scene, while employers 
cover many types of activity. 

Within this framework the study of Labor Relations in Milk Distribution has been developed. 
The examination of labor relations has been made in the light of the following significant factors: 

. The industry is on the borderline of a public utility, being regulated as to price and 
through a system of regulations in the interest of public health. 

. Because of the public interest, labor disputes have been accompanied by more than the 
usual amount of intervention by public authorities. 

. An elaborate system of multi-employer and multi-union bargaining has been evolved. 

1. The first, “Labor Relations in Trucking—United Parcels Service,” was published in 1950 as a 


art of the Report of Proceedings, New York Galvevelay Third Annual Conference on Labor, published by 
Matthew Bender and Company. 
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4. The volume of employment for truck drivers in the industry has suffered a secular decline. 

Final work on the study has not been completed at this time. However, the finished report 
will contain discussion of the economics of milk distribution as it affects labor relations and a 
brief historical sketch of the “trial-and-error”” period of collective bargaining relations from 
1908-1939. Most of the space will be devoted to an analysis of present day relations. This will 
involve a description of the system of multi-employer and multi-union bargaining. There are 
associations of employers covering the several branches of the business who come together for 
purposes of making a collective contract with five locals of the Teamsters. This “compound 
industry-wide bargaining” will be examined in some detail. Major issues of controversy at 
the bargaining table will be discussed also. Procedures and techniques of bargaining will be 
described as will be the attitudes of the parties. There will also be a section on the administra- 
tion of the contract—methods of administration, grievance procedures, and the use of arbitration. 

According to present plans, another segment of trucking will be selected next year and a 
study similar to the one described here will be conducted. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
INSTITUTE OF LaBor ECONOMICS 


William S. Hopkins, Director 
Projects Recently Completed 


Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment: Annual Estimates by States, 1900-1940, by 
John P. Herring. A statistical study of techniques followed by annual estimates for each state 
in the U. S. University of Washington Press, Seattle, 1951. 

Projects in Progress 


A Projected Model of National Employment by Industry, by John P. Herring. A theoretical 
study of statistical methods of estimating employment by industrial classifications. Available late 
1951. 

Annual Labor Force Statistics by States, 1940-45, by John P. Herring. A continuation of the 
already published study of the same material for 1900-1940. Available late 1951. 

Annual Estimates of Agricultural Employment by States, 1900-45, by John P. Herring and 
Kaare Svalastoga. Similar to above, but restricted to agriculture. Available late 1951. 

Analysis of Collective Bargaining Agreements, State of Washington, 1951, by the Staff. Avail- 
able late 1951. 


The Teamsters Union in the Northwest—A Study in the Development of American Trade 
Unionism, by J. B. Gillingham. Available early 1952. 


Tue CaTHoLic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
THE ScHOOL oF SoctaAL SCIENCE 


Paul J. FitzPatrick, Dean 
Research Completed 


Social and Economic Views of Monsignor John A. Ryan, by Rev. Patrick W. Gearty, has just 


been completed and will be published by the Catholic University of America Press in the fall 
of 1951. 


Work in Progress 


The Irish Labor Movement under the Free State and the Republic, by Mr. Leonard F. Cain, 
deals with the principal events in the history of Irish trade unionism since the beginning of the 
Free State, so as to ascertain what contributions the Irish trade unions have made toward a 
solution of the economic, social, and political problems of Irish labor and of Ireland generally. 
It aims, moreover, to assess the influence on Irish trade union philosophy and policies of such 
factors as the formation of an independent nation, the Partition, Christian social philosophy, 
British labor, etc., and to derive conclusions which may be of value to the study of trade union 
and labor problems elsewhere. This study is expected to be completed in the spring of 1952. 
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Wayne UNIVERSITY 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH CENTER 
Roger M. Bellows, Director 


During November, 1950, the Personnel Research Center was formed at Wayne University. The 
Center, with Dr. Roger M. Bellows as Director, is organized for conducting operational long-range 
research in the field of personnel psychology. It serves military establishments. government, 
educational, industrial, and other institutions concerned with the utilization of human resources. 

The staff of the Center includes, in addition to Dr. Bellows, C. G. Browne, John R. Richards, 
Carol S. Bellows, M. Frances Estep, Rutledge Jay, Carl H. Rush, Jr., Charles E. Scholl, Jr., George 
Germain, Patricia R. Grace, William D. McAninch, Theodore Schmidt, and graduate student 
assistants. 

In connection with the Center’s assignments for the armed forces, Dr. Bellows was asked to 
participate with a research team in gathering data concerned with efficiency of combat air crews 
in the Far East Theatre of war. Data accumulated in this project are now being analyzed by the 
statistical section of the Personnel Research Center for the Department of the Air Force to 
determine criteria of proficiency of combat air crews. 

A group interview technique was explored for its utility in selection of leaders. Variables 
studied include the effect of seating arrangments, the time talked during the interview, the size 
of the group, the topic of conversation. This study is being conducted under contract with the 
Department of the Army. 

The Center has completed several studies under contract for the Human Resources Research 
Laboratories, Headquarters Command, U. S. Air Force. One of these is an evaluation of train- 
ing aids in the Strategic Air Command; another is a survey of on-the-job training procedures for 
the Air Defense Command. Other projects are in progress concerning evaluation of training and 
related research needs, including specifications for and availability of qualified instructor personnel; 
usefulness of present training materials; scheduling problems; and the systematic analysis of 
training directives and regulations. 

Two projects with the Department of the Navy are being handled by the Personnel Research 
Center. One is a study of the objectives of Navy recruit training as related to the duties and 
performance of Navy personnel in various branches, with the aim of studying present curricula 
and possible curriculum revision to meet the practical demands of the service; the study also 
entails development and evaluation of objectively measured criteria of attained success of Navy 
recruits. The other project concerns the utilization of atypical personnel, such as the physically 
handicapped, on Navy jobs. These projects, recently undertaken, will continue during the next 
year. 

Rutledge Jay is directing the statistical analysis of data from a curriculum evaluation of the 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High School involving the preparation of percentile norms for about 
80 tests; q-technique factor analysis of the objectives of the New School program; and a study 
of student performance ratings in a group discussion situation. 

Another study in progress, being done in collaboration with Eugene Jackson and Robert Gunn, 
concerns the attitudes of Negro salesmen toward a company’s personnel practices and policies. 

Several members of the staff of the Center have performed some studies in industry as individuals. 
One of these is a long-range personnel research program entailing the follow-up of 352 sales and 
350 marketing personnel being conducted in the office equipment industry for the validity of 
selection and placement techniques. A top management appraisal program is being conducted 
for a heavy equipment manufacturing company involving the development and use of methods 
for the evaluation of approximately 1,000 personnel in eight factories. Minor research programs 
going forward in several companies include a study of organizational management problems in 
an auto dealership; study of turnover and selection problems in several establishments; and 
additional evaluation of techniques for improving reading ability of executives and continuation 
of collection of data pertaining to standards of reading performance and methods for their 
measurement, 

C. G. Browne has recently completed research on a study of the communication of responsibility, 
authority, and delegation of authority through three supervisory levels. Also, he has completed 
a study of the application of the principles of the concentric organization chart to a bank. 

The Center is now publishing the Industrial Training Abstracts, a quarterly journal in its fifth 


year of publication. The publication serves as a research and bibliographic guide for personnel 
and training directors in the country. 
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Tested ways to STEP UP output 
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Now you can benefit from the combined experi- 
ence of more than 200 union and non-union com- 
panies whose employee-employer groups iron out 
such pressing problems as these— 

@ cutting production costs 

@ increasing quality and quantity ef eutpat 

@ reducing accidents, absenteeism, wastage 

@ impreving methods of work and use of machines 
Here is a detailed survey, threaded with many 
actual case studies, that shows you how these groups 
have worked to mutual sati in at least two- 
thirds of the more than 200 firms suryeyed . . . and 
why, in many cases, they have not succeeded. 


GREATER PRODUCTIVITY 
THROUGH 


LABOR - MANAGEMENT 
COOPERATION 


* AMA Research Report 14 * 
By ERNEST DALE, 
American Management Association 

197 pages e 6 x 9 @ Numerous tables and charts 

$3.75 (AMA members, $2.50) 
This practical guide gives you realistic information 
about how labor-management groups work . . . about 
their advantages and disadvantages to you . . . based 


on their actual operation in scores of companies, large 
and small. 


Here you get clear organization charts that show 
typical plant-wide and departmental group organizations 
that you can adapt to your own needs. Or if you 
already have such a group in operation in your com- 
pany, this book will help you make it more productive. 


Reviews 
“Provides a practical blueprint on how to increase output, 
improve employee morale, and cut costs.”—Lawrence 
Stessin, Forbes. 


“] am astounded at the amount of valuable data collected 
and presented so ably in this report.”—C. G. Frantz, Pres., 
Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co., Cleveland. 


Send orders to Dept 9M, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
at address given below. Orders under $5.00 should be accompanied by 
remittance. Please include 3% sales tax on all New York City orders. 
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| an. OMMANDMENTS 
OF GOOD ORGANIZATION 


There are two hinds of efficiency: one kind 11 only on and is produced in organizations through the exercise of 

mere discipline. This is but a simulation of the second, oF true, efficiency which springs, as Woodrow Wilson said, from 

“the spontaneous cooperation of a free people.” If you are a manager, no matter how great or small your vesponsibilsty, 

it is your job, in the final analysis, to create and develop this voluntary cooperation among the people whom you inpervite. 

For, no matter how powerful « combination of money, machines and materials a company may have, this is « dead and 
sterile thing without @ team of wiising, thinking and articulate people to guide it. 








§ DeGnice and clean-cut responsibilities should be assigned to each executive. 
2 Responsibility should always be coupled with corresponding authority. 


ponsibilities of a position with- 
part of all persons concerned. 


in no case should a subordinate BE Fricized in the presence of executives 
or employees of equal or lower rank. 


No dispute or difference between executives or employees as to authority 
or responsibilities should be considered too trivial for prompt and careful 
adjudication. 


g Promotions, wage changes, and disciplinary action should always be approved 
by the executive immediately superior to the one directly responsible. 


9 No executive or employee should ever be required, or expected, to be at the 
same time an assistant to, and critic of, another. 


10 Any executive whose work is subject to regular inspection should, when- 
ever practicable, be given the assistance and facilities necessary to enable him 
to maintain an independent check of the quality of his work. 
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copies, 15¢; 50 copies and ever, 12c. 
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